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WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES. 


~The Westminster Confession of Faith, and the 

Larger and Shorter Catechisms, are the autho- 
rized standards of doctrine in the Presbyterian 
Church, and are very highty esteemed by other 
evangelical denominations. ‘The more we become 
conversant with them the more we appreciate 
their value—as characterized by plainness, pre- 
cision, and fullness in the statement of evangeli- 
cal truth. Wherever the use of them in the 
religious instruction of youth is neglected, it will 
be found as a token for evil in the departure from 
the simplicity and purity of the evangelical doc- 
trines which they contain, in those churches, 
where they are embraced as the standards of 
faith. Although not among our doctrinal stand- 
ards, yet they have always been held in high esti- 
mation among the members of our communion. 
The Shorter Catechism is very generally known, 
and frequently used among us. Our readers pro- 
bably are not generally acquainted with the his- 
tory of the Westminster Assembly, which pre- 
pared and issued the above documents, and from 
whom their name, was derived. We have there- 
fore selected and prepared the following brief 
historical account of it.—Christian Inteligencer. 


The Westminster Assembly of Divines, met in 
the Chapel of Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey, 
on Saturday, Ist of July, 1643, in the reign of 
Charles I. Charles I. ascended the throne in 
1625, with elevated notions of the prerogative of 
the crown of Great Britain; inheriting all the 
despotic principles of the house of Stewart. As 
compelled by a law of the kingdom, he was a 
Protestant by profession, while if he really had 
a preference for any form of religion, he was at- 
tached to Popery. The pure doctrines of the 
Protestant faith, drawn from the Holy Scriptures, 
have been always favourable to rational liberty, 
and hostile to the tyranical measures of despotic 

rinces. Courting, and cherishing a spirit of 
iberal investigation, that epirit boldly ad ventured 
to examine the foundation on which civil autho- 
tity rested. Arbitrary and unrighteous measures 
were arraigned before the tribunal of Truth and 
Reason. And however familiar all this may be 
in this age, and especially in the United States, 


- to venture so far, in the days of the Reformation, 


was the mark of a daring and noble spirit. The 


the doctrine of passive obedience, and non-resist- 
ance, where the powers that be, could be courted 
with success. Charles would very naturally 
lean towards such a religion. It favoured the 
high prerogative which he claimed for his crown. 
Henrietta, his queen was a bigotted Papist, and 
had great influence at Court, where she bestowed 
liberally her favours on the devotees of the Popish 
faith. Images, crucifixes, and all the trumpery 
of Rome, were’ re-instated in the churches, 
with as rapid a progress as he dared to ad- 
venture upon. Evening lectures were prohibited 
in the churches. Evangelical, and faithful min- 
isters were every where discountenanced 
many instances compelled to desist from preach- 
ing. Arch-Bishop Abbott, too good a man to co- 
operate with the Court in these iniquitous mea- 
sures, fell into disgrace, and his place was filled 
by Laud, who had before been made Chancellor of 
Oxford University. Laud not only seconded but 
outstripped the King in the exercise of his high 
prerogative, and oppression. The Arminian doc- 
trine, hitherto considered almost the exclusive 
property of Jesuits, and other Papists, was en- 
couraged by the King and his primate. The 
doctrine of predestination, total depravity, and 
other Calvinistic tenets were forbidden to be 
heard from the pulpits. Highly offensive forms 
of worship, and Popish ceremonies were ordered, 
under pain of the royal and prelatical displeasure. 
A book of sports upon the Lord’s day, that had 


| been published by James VI., was reprinted by 


Charles, and circulated to encourage the profana- 
tion of the Sabbath. Those faithful ministers 
who dared to disobey the mandates of the King, 
or Primate, were exposed to vexatious prosecu- 
tions, and many to ignominious punishments. 
For refusing to read the Book of Sports, on the 
Lord’s day, in their congregations, as ordered by 
Charles and Laud, many hundreds of ministers 
of the Gospel were fined, imprisoned or banished. 
Profligacy of manners prevailed to an alarming 
extent. Theatres, balls, revels, &c., were at- 
tended in the most public manner, on the Sab- 
bath. The Court was distinguished in this 
career of wickedness. It was extravagant and 
profligate. The exactions on the people were grie- 
vous and insupportable. Discontents and detesta- 
tion of the court prevailed among all ranks. The 
Parliament entered into the feelings of the people. 
Charles had dissolved two Parliaments, on the 
grounds that instead of granting the monies which 
he demanded, they employed themselves in seek- 
ing a redress of the grievances of the people. The 
finances of the crown being reduced the greatest 
state of depression by the prodigality of the 
Court, and by a disastrous war that the King had 
waged against Scotland—he was obliged to call 
another parliament, which met in 1640. It is 
this parliament which has been so celebrated in 
the history of Great Britain, usually called the 
long parliament. From their first convocation, 
they evinced that they were not likely to be more 
subservient to the views of the crown, than their 
predecessors had been. As the most violent oppres- 
sions of the people, had been, in relation to the 
Church, on this quarter, the Commons, as the re- 
presentatives of the people, thought themselves 
bound to interpose for their protection. Petitions 
from hundreds of thousands of persons, of the con- 
flicting religious parties, were presented to the 
Parliament. They besought the King to call to- 
gether an assembly of the most learned and up- 
right Ministers of England, of the different de- 
nominations, to consult on the best measures for 
advancing the moral and religious interests of the 
kingdom. With this request, the King perse- 
veringly refused tocomply. At length, despair- 
ing of his concurrence, the Parliamén® took 
measures for calling one in their own name, and 
for that parpose they wrote letters to the knights, 
and burgesses, of all the counties, requesting 
lists of the persons best qualified. From these 
lists they selected one hundred and thirty-one 
divines, to which they added ten Lords and 
twenty Commoners, with equal privileges of de- 
bating and voting. Ninety-six English divines 
attended. A great proportion were advocates 
for Presbyterianism. A number of the most 
learned Episcopalians were invited, among whom 
was Archbishop Usher, and Bishop Prideaux; 
but only a few attended, the King having de- 
clared against the convocation; and the Episco- 
pal clergy had entirely deserted the Assembly, 
before the covenant was brought in, so that the es- 
tablishment was then left withoat advocates. The 
Independents, or Congregationalists, constituted 
a small number at first, but increased during the 
session of the Assembly. Unquestionably the 
best talents and learning were selected to form 
the Assembly of Divines. The members of Par- 
liament had access to the best sources of infor- 
mation, and they had every inducement to select 
the rarest talent of the kingdom. The Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland on her part would not 
fail to put in requisition the best intellect at their 
command. ‘The members of the Westminster 
Assembly had generally availed themselves of 
all the aid which the literary institutions of the 
day could afford them. The greater part of them 
were men of profound erudition, men who laid 
under contribution all the treasures of ancient and 
modern literature, for the illustration of the Ho-y 
Scriptures, in the originals of which they were 
deeply versed. Dr. T'wisse, the prolocutor, after 
having gone through the usual course of study, 
at Westminster School, at the age of eighteen 
entered Oxford College, where he prosecuted 
with intense application, his studies for. sixteen 
years together, before he was licensed to preach 
the Gospel.. Here was the celebrated Dr. Light- 
foot, one of the greatest oriental scholars of the 
age; and the learned Seldon, a lay member, who 
by his vast skill in oriental learning, and Jewish 
antiquities, frequently silenced the most able 
divines. The names of Gataker, Greenhill, Ar- 
rowsmith, Bishops, Reynolds, and Wilkins and 
others, will ever be conspicuous among those 
who were most influential in the affairs of this 
venerable body. Baxter who knew most of them 
says, **they were men of eminent Godliness, 
learning, ministerial abilities, and fidelity; and 
being not averse to being one of them myself, 
(says he) I may the more fully speak the truth 
which I know, even in the face 6f malice and 
envy that as far as I am able to judge by the in- 
formation of history, and by any other evidence ; 
the Christian world, since the days of the Apos- 
tles, had nevera Synod of more excellent divines, 
than this Synod, and the Synod of Dort. 

As before stated, the Assembly was opened on 
Saturday, July 1st. 1643, with a sermon by Dr. 
Twisse, the prolocutor ; both Houses of Parliment 
being present. They adjourned to Monday, when 
certain rules and regulations were drawn up, and 
agreed on. The Assembly being now ready for 
business, the Parliment sent them an order to re- 
view the thirty-nine articles of the Church. More 
than two months were spent in debating upon the 
first fifteen articles, and the result was only two 
changes in the ninth,and eleventh. In this stage 
they called in the aid of the Scots, who stipu- 
lated an uniformity of religion and church govern- 
ment between the two countries. The Scotch 
Commissioners were the Rev. Messrs. Alexander, 
Henderson, George Gillespie, Samuel Rutherford, 
and Robert Baillie ; and ruling elders, Lord Mait- 
land, the Earl of Lowden, and Archibald John- 
ston. ‘They were introduced into the Assembly 
September 15. After much debate, the solemn 
league and covenant, which had been drawn up 
in Scotland, passed the Assembly, with some 
slight amendments; was ratified by both Houses 
of Parliment, and by an order, dated Sept. 21, 
was printed and published. It was the object of 
this solemn compact, to remove Episcopacy, and 
to unite the three kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, in defence of civil liberty, and 


Popish religion has been always favourable to 


the maintenance of the Reformed religion; taking 


and in 


the Kirk of Scotland, as a model of the greatest 
purity in doctrine, discipline, and worship. About 
the middle of July, 1646, when the discipline of 
the Church had been established on a Presbyterian 
basis, it was moved to finish their confession of 
faith, The English divines would have been 
content with revising and explaining the doctri- 
nal part of the thirty-nine articles of the Church 
of England, but the Scots insisting upon framing 
an entirely new system, the Assembly drew up 
the Westminster Confession; and the Parliament, 
after a thorough examination of the several arti- 
cles, agreec to its doctrinal part, and ordered it to 
be published, June 20, 1648, for the satisfaction 
of the foreign churches. While the Confession 
of Faith was under discussion in the Assembly, 
committees were appointed to reduce in the form 
of Catechisms, one larger, for,the purpose of a 
public expositor in the pulpit; the other smaller, 
for the instruction of children, in both of which, 
the articles relating to the church discipline were 
omitted. The shorter catechism was presented to 
the House of Commons on the 5th of November, 
but the larger, by reason of marginal references 
to scriptures, which the House desired might be 
inserted, was not ready till the 17th. of April, 
1648, when the House ordered six hundred copies 
to be printed for the service of the members, and 
having examined and approved it, they allowed 
it to be printed by authority, for public use, Sept. 
15, 1648. ‘The chief business committed to the 
Assembly now being finished, the Scotch Com- 
missioners took their leave. 

It was not however, until the 22d of February, 
1649, about three weeks after the King’s death, 
that the Assembly now greatly reduced in num- 
ber, when it had existed more than five years and 
a half, and held eleven hundred and sixty-three 
sessions, was changed into a mere committee for 
examining and ordaining ministers, in which ca- 
pacity it continued about three years longer, till 
the long parliament was turned out by Oliver 
Cromwell, when they broke up of course, without 
a formal dissolution. 

The works of the Assembly were;—1 Their 
humble advice to the Parliament for the ordination 
of ministers, and settling a Presbyterian form of 
Church government. 2 A Directory for public 
worship. 3 A Confession of Faith. 4A larger 
and shorter catechism. 
the thirty-nine articles. The Annotations of the 
Bible, which go under their name, is not a work 
of theirs, but of certain divines appointed by a 
committee of Parliment. The acts of this As- 
sembly on the cause of religion in Britain and 
America, continues to the present day, and has, 
we believe, been great and salutary, especially in 
the now wide and extended Presbyterian church, 
where they are the acknowledged, and authorized 
standards of faith and order. There the ministers 
of our own country, as well as the great body of 
English dissenters beheld the doctrines of the 
Bible, moulded into systematic shape and form, 
and giving a new impulse to the cause of truth. 
Here the minister finds the platform of his faith, 
and a model full and condensed for the instruction 
of the young, and of the aged in the pure doc- 
trines of the reformation. The Westminster As- 
sembly will ever be considered as a landmark of 
the church—as a period when the cause of Chris- 
tianity received a new impetns, and the doctrines 
of the Bible, came home with additional power 
to the conscience and the heart. 


DRS. REED AND MATTHESON’S OPINION OF 
NEW DOCTRINES AND MEASURES. 
(From the Narrative of a Visit to the United States.) 

My dear Friend, Having given a separate con- 
sideration to one peculiar exhibition of religious 
influence, I will now proceed to offer some in- 
formation on the subject of RELIGION GENERALLY. 
Some visible order will assist the distinctness of 
your conceptions ; and what I have to communi- 
cate may, for the most part, fall under the follow- 
ing running heads: Religious Opinions, Religious 


Denominations, Religious Economy, and Religious | 


Societies. 

I have adopted the head of Religious Opinions, 
not for the purpose of making an excursion over 
the wide field of the church, and collecting 
together all the strange and amusing anomalies 
which may possibly be found there, and which 
are incident to our state of imperfection; but for 
the purpose of referring to those important differ- 
ences which have recently created much discus- 
sion in the States, and considerable attention and 
anxiety at home. If these differences spread into 
other denominations, they are chiefly found in the 
Presbyterian and Congregational bodies. ‘These 
bodies are, as you know, decidedly Calvinistic in 
their professions; the one f. on the Westmin- 
ster Confession, and the ot mostly recognising 
the Saybrook Platform, which is of kindred spirit. 
The complaint is, that a considerable minority 
have been guilty of a faulty and dangerous aberra- 
tion from these standards of orthodoxy, and of pro- 
pounding sentiments in conflict with them. A 
friendly hand describes the points of difference as 
follows :— 

‘¢ Sinners can repent without the grace of God, 
but never do. ‘The nature of mankind, by which 
they are children of wrath, consists in their inno- 
cent natural appetites, which in time, always sug- 
gests motives which occasion sin and moral death. 
God has willed the existence of all sin, and yet 
every sin is contrary to his will. No sinner ever 
uses the means of regeneration, while a rebel 
against God. In regeneration, the sinner’s wick- 
edness is gradually reduced to nothing. The 
Spirit of God never operates directly on the heart 
of the sinner; but only on the truth, or on the mo- 
tive, so as to give it an overpowering efficacy.” 

This is. sufficiently metaphysical, certainly. 
The following summary, though from a warm 
friend of orthodoxy, is, I have strong reason to 
believe, drawn by a careful hand, and with much 
concern to make an impartial statement. _ 

‘‘The doctrines referred to are such as these. 
That we have no more to do with the first sin of 
Adam than with that of any other parent. That 
he was not constituted the covenant head of his 
posterity, but was merely their natural progenitor. 
That there is no such thing as original sin; that 
infants come in the world as perfectly free from 
original sin, as Adam was when created. ‘That 
to speak of innate, corrupt inclinations, is an ab- 
surdity; that by human depravity, is meant 
nothing more than the universal fact, that all the 
posterity of Adam will always begin to sin, when 
they begin to exercise moral agency. ‘That the 
doctrine of imputed righteousness is imputed non- 
sense. That the human will determines itself. 
That the impenitent sinner is, by nature, in full 
possession of all the powers necessary to a full 
compliance with all thecommands of God. That 
he has plenary ability to repent and believe, with- 
out the special aid of the Holy Spirit. That if he 
labours under any kind of inability, either natural 
or moral, which he could not himself remove, he 
would be fully excusable for not complying with 
God’s will. That man is active in his own re- 
generation ; in other words that his regeneration 
is hisown act. That it is impossible for God, by 
a direct influence on the mind, to control its per- 
ceptions and choice, without destroying its moral 
agency. That we have no evidence that God 
could have prevented the existence of sin, or that 
he could now prevent any that exists, without in- 
terfering with the moral agency of man, and con- 
verting him into a mere machine. Thathe would, 
no doubt, be glad to do it, but is not able. That 
he elected men to life on a foresight of what their 
character would be; and that his sovereignty is 
confined to the revelation of truth, and the exhibi- 
tion of it to the mind.” 

These statements are, indeed, of a startling 
character, especially as found in fellowship with 
the Westminster Confession. I have good reason 
to know, that they faithfully represent the opin- 
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ions of many; but, at the same time, the wiser 
and more educated of those who have adopted the 
New Divinity, have never yielded themselves to 
such unphilosophical and heretical conclusions in 
their freest speculations. Recently, the most 
conspicuous and eminent men in this discussion 
have made a protest on many of the charges which 
have been brought against them, which, in itself 
is gratifying; and it will, without doubt, con- 
tribute to suppress the extravagances which have 
created apprehension. By this protest, they deny 
that they maintain the self-determinating power 
of the will ; they deny that they maintain, there is 


‘no tendency to sin in the nature of man; that sin 


consists in a mere mistake as to the means of hap- 
piness ; that the Spirit, in regeneration, acts merely 
by the presentation of the truth; and that God 
could not exclude sin from a moral universe. They 
divide the doctrines of the Reformation and of 
Calvinism into primary and secondary. The 
primary are: The entire depravity and ruin of 
mankind by nature, as the result of the sin of 
Adam ;—Justification, by faith, through the atone- 
ment ef Christ;—The necessity of regeneration 
by thé special or distinguishing influences of the 
Holy Spirit ;—The eternal and personal election 
of a part of our race to holiness and salvation ;— 
and tge final perseverance of all who are thus 
chosen to eternal life. And to these articles they 
profess to yield their full cunsent. 

If these conflicting statements shall appear to 
have a neutralizing power, and shall lead us to 
the conclusion that the differences are not so great 
as feared, they are still considerable. ‘The pupil, 
in his ardour and his ignorance, will usually leap 
to conclusions from which the professor would 
shrink; and whatever may have been the caution 
of a few pious and intelligent men, these specula- 
tions have carried many, who saw none of the 
difficulties, into the wildest opinions of moral 
power afid human perfectibility which the wildest 
et a ever produced. The evil has cer- 
tainly Been great. The seeds of division and 
animosity have been widely sown. The peo- 
ple have been led to distrust their teachers; the 
pulpit has been familiarized to fine, but insigni- 
ficant and perplexing, distinctions, instead of 
important and simple truth; and as the dispute 
and practice of religion seldom go together, it has 
been checked in its advances over the people. 
The peace and fellowship of brethren in the asso- 
ciations and presbyteries have been interrupted ; 
the principle of elective-affinity presbyteries, un- 
known to the constitution of the church, has been 
made necessary ; memorials on memorials have 
been presented by appellant and defendant; the 
chief business of the General Assembly, at its last 
session, was to deal with these differences ; and 
so far from the determinations of the supreme 
tribunal being accepted as final, they have given 
birth to an Act and Testimony, and the calling of 
a convenfion previous to its next sittings. 

While these differences are greatly to be de- 
plored, and at first create much alarm, I do not, 
on a better acquaintance with the case, look on 
them with despondency or surprise. ‘There are 
existing causes which may account for them, and 
there are also causes at work which may restrain 
and regulate them. 

One source of these discrepancies is certainly 
the fondness which this people have, at least 
those of New England, for speculative opinion. 
Many have delight in metaphysical inquiry, though 
very few can master it. It is astonishing how 
much has been written in this discussion, and 
most of it with acuteness and power though lit- 
tle of it With that command of the subject which 
reduces the complex to the simple, and sheds light 
where darkness was before. The men mostly 
engaged in it are of unquestionable piety : and, in 
their greatest aberrations, have not adopted opin- 
ions from dislike of Calvinism. They appear to 
have had, on the one hand, an ardent passion to 
arrive at the ultimate reasons of things; and, on 
the other, to relieve Calvinism of the burden by 
which they thought it to be oppressed. At pre- 
sent, unwilling to think they have laboured so 
long in vain, they flatter themselves that they 
have succeeded. When they shall have had time 
to look more soberly on the subject, they will find 
that the burthen still remains. All they have 
done, all any can do, is to change its place, not 
remove its pressure. The difficulty is not, as 
many have supposed, proper to Calvinism; it is 
common to it, to Arminianism, Socinianism, and 
Deism ; or rather it is common and proper to our 
very nature, when we seek, with our limited pow- 
ers, to comprehend the relationships of man to 
infinity and eternity. 

Yet, while itis professed that these discoveries, 
so far from weaning them from the great doctrines 
of Calvinism, have established their attachments, 
much humble caution is required. The very re- 
ference to discoveries in this connexion i3 some- 
what ominous, as it implies a forgetfulness of 
historical testimony which is improper to the oc- 
casion. I say not, that no farther light shall be 
thrown by devoted study on the relations and har- 
mony of revealed truth; but I do say, that this 
discussion has little claim to such honour or dis- 
tinction. This New Divinitv is, in fact, many 
centuries old, and for as many centuries it has 
been exploded. | 

It has been considered, that, at least, these 
speculations are made safe, by preserving a dis- 
tinction between the doctrines of religion and the 
philosophy of the doctrines. I have no objection 
to the distinction within just limitations; butif an 
aspiring mind is misled by it to place equal reli- 
ance on his reasonings about the doctrine, which 
will be to him the philosophy of the doctrine, as 
on the doctrine itself, I know of nothing that is 
more to be apprehended. He hasalready forsaken 
the proper ground of faith, which is the will of 
God ; and if once the philosophy of the doctrine 
shall be in opposition to the doctrine itself, it is 
easy to see which will become the victim. Let 
us be careful, then, of a philosophy which is 
‘* heady and high-minded,” and which is * falsely 
so called ;” it will assuredly lead from Calvinism 
to Pelagianism; from Pelagianism to Socinian- 
ism ; and from Socinianism to Theism. All heresy, 
the most subtle, the most mischievous, fiom the 
time of Origen to the present, has wormed its way 
into the church under these refined pretences ; and 
we have nothing to learn on this subject beyond 
what the schools and the schoolmen have taught 
us. 

The existing circumstances of the churches may 
also account in a measure for these differences. 
Without doubt, a large proportion of the churches 
renowned for * old orthodoxy,” were cold and 
formal in their orthodoxy ; and were little awake 
to the wants of the world. ‘Their boasted Calvin- 
ism, too, was but a profile, and frequently a dis- 
torted, representation of the truth. The doctrine 
of divine grace was often so presented, as to be- 
come a soporific to the Christian, as to embaraass 
the preacher in his earnest and persuasive appeal 
to the conscience, and as to leave the sinner dis- 
charged from his sense of obligation and responsi- 
bility. When the breath of life passed amongst 
the people, it cannot be matter of wonder, if this 
state of things was * tried so as by fire.” Many 
who had been awakened to seek their own salva- 
tion, and were intent on the salvation of others, 
became impatient of their bondage, and, in casting 
away their bonds, were in danger of losing their 
armour also. They saw that certain opinions at- 
tached to the prevalent system impeded their 
course ; they did not pause to ascertain whether 
they were indigenous and essential to it, or a mere 
excrescence; and in rejecting a system which 
gave a disproportionate view of the doctrines 
which have affinity to the Divine sovereignty, they 
gave an undue preference to those which related 
to human action and responsibility. 

Excess brings recoil; and there is hope that 
those who, in the ardour of zeal, and the immatu- 


rity of judgment, have gone too far, will retrace 
their steps. Butif these threatening evils are not 
only checked, if they are converted into positive 
good, it must be mainly by a wise improvement 
on the part of the old orthodoxy. The decided 
friends of the truth must not content themselves 
with assuming an elevated standing, and denounc- 
ing, as with authority, the heresy and the here- 
siarch; they must review their ways, renounce 
their errors, and remode] their opinions from the 
pure form of doctrine in the Scriptures. They 
must show that the truth has every way the ad- 
vantage over error; and this must be done, not so 
much by a logical, as by a practical exhibition. 
They must show, that it furnishes them to every 
good word and work; that none can so well con- 
sole the penitent or quell the rebellious ; that none 
can so readily convince men that they are lost, 
and that they may be saved ; that none are so fully 
prepared, by heavenly wisdom and_ heavenly 
charity, to enter and occupy the field of benevo- 
lent and christian enterprise. In euch a course 
they would soon reclaim all who were worth re- 
claiming ; and this happy qualification of opinion 
might lead the church to that fixed recognition of 
human dependence, on the one hand, and of hu- 
man obligation, on the other, which so eminently 
contributes to honour God, and to convince and 
save the transgressor. | | 
The New Divinity and the New Measures have 
greatly coalesced; and they have given, for the 
time, currency to each other. Many pious and 
ardent persons and preachers, from the causes to 
which I have adverted, were disposed to think 
that the new opinions had all the advantage in a 


revival, and this gave them all the preference in 


their judgment. Where they, in connexion with 
the New Measures, have been vigorously applied, 
there has, indeed, been no want of excitement. 
The preacher, who firmly believes that the con- 
version of men rests on the force of ** moral sua- 
sion,”’ is not unlikely to be persuasive. And the 
hearer who is told, ** he can convert himself ;”’ 
that it is ** as easy for him to do so as to walk ;” 
that he has only **to resolve to do it, and it is 
done,”’ is not unlikely to be moved into self-com- 
placent exertion. But it may be asked, Do either 
the preacher or hearer possess those sentiments, 
which are likely to lead to a true conversion, and 
to bring forth fruits meet for repentance? 

By their fruits ye shall know them. There has 
certainly been good done where there has been 
much evil ; for with this evil, there has still been 
a large portion of divine truth. But I fear not to 
say, that where there has been the largest infusion 
of the New Divinity into the New Measures, 
there has been the greatest amount of unwarranta- 
ble extravagance. There has been great excite- 
ment—much animal emotion and sympathy—high 
resolves, and multiplied conversions ; but time has 
tested them, and they have failed. Many see this; 
the candid and observant are weighing it ; and the 
effect, I trust, will be, as J have already intiated, 
that the truth will be separated from error, and 
error from truth, and that it shall become ** mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong-holds, 
and of every thought and imagination that exalt- 
eth itself against the Lord, and against his 
Anointed.”’ 

Finally, to understand this subject in its just 
relations, you must remember that a remarkable 
change has been effected in the position and charac- 


ion, within the last thirty years. Whenso much 
has been done in comparatively so short a period 
of time: when many thougand have been added 
to the churches, some with doubtful claims to the 
christian character, and most with a very slender 
acquaintance with the distinctive truths of the 
gospel; and when the people are always, and 
in every thing, borne on by the buoyant hope 
of seeing something more wonderful than they 
have witnessed ; it can be no matter of surprise 
that the noviciate should start into extravagancies, 
under the expectation of solving difficulties, the 
force of which he has not felt, and of discovering 
methods of action which appear efficacious, and 
which he concludes have not been tested. It may 
have happened with religious inquiry as it has 
happened with mechanical invention. I saw, in 
the Patent Office of this country, some thousands 
of inventions, each one claiming, in ignorance of 
what has previously been done, decided origi- 
nality; when, in fact, it mostly appeared, that 
what was introduced as a valuable invention, had 
Pa discovered, and tried, and failed an age be- 
ore. 

But the excesses, making the most of them, are 
as nothing compared with the benefits. They are 
not greater, not so great, as those which attended 
the last great reformation in this country; and 
who would think now of adducing certain extrava- 
gancies of that period against the revival initiated 
by Wesley and Whitefield, and all the substantial 
good which it has conveyed to us? When so 
much can be said for the American churches, and 
when it is considered that the religious movement 
there has been greater within a given period, and 
that it has taken place where the social institu- 
tions and habits were far less fixed than our own, 
it cannot be deemed feeble praise; and may be- 
a) a tributary evidence, that the ** work is of 

od. 


_ I hope I have now succeeded in imparting to 
you some just conception of this subject. I might 
have more easily disposed of it by the introduc- 
tion of manifold quotations and documents; but I 
think this would rather have perplexed than have 
assisted your judgment. My desire has been to 
give, in the smallest space, a condensed and pro- 
portionate view of the case ; and we conceive truly 
even of facts, not as they are presented in their 
naked form, but as they are connected with their 
causes, and surrounded by the incidents which are 
propertothem. 

I have been the more careful, because the sub- 
ject is of importance to ourselves. Before I lett 
this country, some attempts were made to supply 
us with the rationale of Calvinism, by the adop- 
tion of some of the more objectionable opinions of 
the New Divinity ; and since my return, a clergy- 
man, who has seceded from the Episcopal church, 
has been strangely allowed to enact the objectiona- 
ble parts of the New Measures in the Methodist 
pulpits of the Metropolis. I am fully desirous 
that we should impart what good we can from 
America ; but it would be sad, indeed, if we should 
covet the evil and despise the good; and it would 
be ridiculous as well as pitiable, to be adopting, 
as interesting novelties here, what have already 
become obsolete nullities in the estimation of the 
wise and the good there. 

For my own part, all that I have seen of the 
new methods, both of thought and action, incline 
me to think that our true wisdom will consist In 
‘asking for the old ways.’? The churches will 
not evince their wisdom by comparing themselves 
among themselves, or by inquiring for some new 
thing ; but by recurring at once to the old apostolic 
models. We must re-model ourselves upon these. 
The divinity we want is such as we find in the 
Epistle to the Romans, free from the glosses of 
German neology ; and the revivals we want are pre- 
cisely such as glorify the Acts of the Apostles. 
Let us only preach as they preached, and pray as 
they prayed, and a new erais begun! And while 
waiting in humility on such teaching, if there be 
6 any other thing, God shall reveal even this unto 
us. 


BIBLES. 


Sufficient Bibles may be seen at the London 
Depository, that if placed one against another, as 
bricklayers construct .a wall, they would reach a 
distance of 1200 miles; and two of the largest 
ships in the British navy would not be sufficient 
to bear up the weight of the Bibles now ready for 
distribution; 59 tons had been shipped to Anti- 


gua and Jamaica, and that every negro should 


ter of religion, amounting, indeed, to a reforma- 


possess a copy. it was requisite to ship 100 tong 
more! Dieman’s Land has 
£3000 to the funds of the Bible Society! This 
contrasts finely with the period of the reign of 
Edward the sixth, when the Bible was so scarce 
that a countryman gave a load of hay for one leaf 
of the Epistle of St. James. 


From the Vermont Chronicle; 
CLERICAL MEDITATIONS. 


The sentiment I have somewhere read in 4a 
religious paper, recently, that the minister of the 
Gospel whose preaching does not produce a re- 
vival of religion, ought to understand from this 
fact, that he has mistaken his calling, and ought 
to retire from the ministry, and give place to 
others who are qualified. ‘The sentiment merits 
impartial examination, as it has a momentous 
practical bearing upon the standing and the duty 
of those engaged in the labours of pastors, mis- 
sionaries and evangelists. ‘Those who do love 
the Church and the soulsggf men, and who look 
for the prosperity of religion, by the conversion of 
their fellow-sinners, by their becoming Christians 
indeed, would assuredly not be hindrances to 
such a work, or hold the place of professed 
labourers, seeking these results, when in truth 
Christ has not called them, but testifies in a 
manner not to be mistaken, that they are intru- 
ders into the sacred office, whom he will not 
bless, and whose services he does not need. But 
there is certainly some difficulty in ascertaining 
and applying this test of ministerial qualifica- 
tions, and some ground for doubting whether 
it is to be adopted as a safe and infallible crite- 
rion. 
Meditating on antediluvian story, I reeall the 
fact that Noah was a preacher of righteousness, 
for one hundred and twenty years, while the ark 
was building, and yet no remarkable effects are 
recorded, as to the conversion of sinners under 
his preaching. ‘They seem rather to have filled 
up the measure of their iniquities, and ripened 
for destruction. They ate, they drank, they 
planted, they builded, married and were given in 
marriage, till the flood came and engulphed them 
all. ‘There is, however, no intimation in the 
sacred record that this venerable patriarch mis- 
took his duty in warning his generation of the 
coming judgment, and calling them to repentance; 
nor does it appear that God was displeased with 
his Jabours, and either directly or indirectly, 
required him to give up his labours to some more 
able and skilful preacher. Again, when I think 
of the stubborn unbelief and rebellion of the 
Israelites in the wilderness, under all the instruc- 
tions, counsels and warnings of Moses, that 
prophet so mighty in word and deed, and how 
their carcasses fell in the wilderness, it can hardly 
be pretended that he had a revival continually 
before his eyes, to convince him that he was a 
prophet of the Lord, and not a hypocrite and im- 
postor. In like manner I recur to the history of 
Elijah, who had so little success in his own view, 
as to think himself alone as the servant of God, 
even after his signal victory over the priests and 
worshippers of Baal at Carmel. Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, instead of relating what 
great revivals took place under their labours, 
seem to have prophecied much in sackcloth. 
Isaiah exctaims, ‘** Who hath believed our report, 
and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ?”” 
After the wonderful vision mentioned Isa. vi. 
when he offered himself as the Lord’s messenger, 
he was sent with an assurance of the great and 
general obstinacy of the people, ‘* Make the 
heart of this people fat and make their ears heavy, 
and shut their eyes, lest they see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and convert and be healed.” This 
prophecy Christ himself testified was fulfilled in 
the character and conduct of the Jews, under his 
personal ministry. Jeremiah complains bitterly 
of his want of success in bringing men to repent. 
ance, and Ezekiel uniformly calls Israel a rebel- 
lious house. In the prophetic description of the 
immediate results of the Saviour’s own labours, 
he is represented, Isaiah xlix. 4, as exclaiming, 
‘*T have laboured in vain, and spent my strength 
for nought”—* To Israel he saith, All the day 
long have I stretched forth my hand to a gain- 
saying and disobedient people.” It is hard to 
make all these representations quadrate with the 
new rule of ministerial qualifications, lately laid 
down. The watchman’s duty described in * the 
word of the Lord’? to Ezekiel, was to forewarn 
the wicked man that he should die; and though 
the wicked man turned not, the watchman, hav- 
ing given faithful warning, delivered his own 
soul, and was not answerable for the wicked man’s 
blood. Having discharged his duty, he was not 
— for the sinners impenitence and per- 

ition. 

But waiving such objections to the sentiment 
in view, it is difficult to understand how great, 
how frequent, how long-continued revivals, must 
result from a minister’s Jabours in order to stamp 
his character, and prove his title to the ministry. 
Must a revival in the Church and community be- 
gin forthwith when a new preacher commences 
his work, or he be thus convicted of want of 
qualifications for this office? Or may he wait for 
such a result six months, or a year; and if a 
revival is experienced, and then passes off, and 
coldness and moral dearth ensue for a long time, 
will this vacate his title to the ministry? Willa 
man’s ministerial labours in a stated course prove 
him disqualified, if no revival is experienced, or 
is it only a failure in the success of his labours 
when of an eztra nature, and at protracted meet- 
ings, which is to nullify his title to the ministry ? 
The general nature of such a rule leaves it so in- 
definite, so difficult of interpretation and applica- 
tion, that could it not be shown to be unscrip- 
tural, it must nevertheless be one of little or no 
practical use. The description of qualifications 
for the Christian bishop, or minister of the gospel, 
given by the apostle Paul, includes important 
moral traits of character, but does not specify any 
particulars respecting the effects of his ministry, 
as requisites for sustaining his office. He ‘* must 
be blameless, the husband of one wife, vigilant, 
sober, of good behaviour. given to hospitality, apt 
to teach, not given to wine, no striker, not greedy 
of filthy Jucre, but patient; not a brawler, not 
covetous, one that ruleth well his own house— 
not a novice— one having a good report of them 
that are without.”?. With these qualifiications, if 
a minister of the Lord Jesus Christ gives him- 
self to his work, on what ground is his official 
character and standing to be impugned? Must 
his name be loaded with reproach, and be pro- 
nounced unfit for his station, because he has no 
glowing report of a revival, for a year, or even 
years, to publish to the world? Is there no dan- 
ger of thus * speaking to the grief of those whom 
God has wounded,’ of those who weep in secret 
places over the moral insensihility, the alarming 
hardness of heart, manifested by those under their 
spiritual care, and whose hearts ery out ** O that 
the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion 2”. 
If in prophetic language the Saviour himself 
might be represented as saying, ** Though Israel 
be not gathered, yet shall 1 be glorious in the 
sight of the Lord,” may not his ministers be ac- 
cepted and honoured in his sight, even though no 
signal success, in the conversion of sinners ac~ 
companies their Jabours. 
It is indeed a time for great searchings of heart 
among Zion’s friends, especially among her 
watchmen. Whatever is kindly meant to provoke 
them unto love and good works, and to stimulate 
them to fidelity and zeal, should be received with 
meekness and even gratitude, though no small 
rashness and indiscreetness may be exhibited by 
their reprovers. May none of us who preach 
Christ and his Cross, assume honour belonging 
to our Lord, and ascribe a potency or infallibility 
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of success to any species of human instrumen- 
tality, which shall derogate from the honours due 
to the Holy Spirit—which shall infringe upon 


the high prerogatives of him, ‘* who hath mercy on | 


whom he will have mercy, while whom he will 
he hardeneth.” May we heed the divine de- 
nunciation, ** Cursed be the man that trusteth in 
man and that maketh flesh his arm, and whose 
heart departeth from the living God. May we 
preach the word, and uze all wise and appropriate 
means to bring all to hear it, knowing that “ faith 
cometh by hearing, an | 
God ;”’ and that it is also as emphatically true, 
sit is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that sh: weth mercy.” May 
we never make void the word of God, either by 
blind tradition, or reckless philosophy, and never 
fall into errors of specuiation or practice, which 
tend, as the thought was expressed by the oldest 
astor in my native State, when conversing with 
is brethren—*“ to make man every thing, and Gop 


NOTHING.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
INDEPENDENCY AND PRESBYTERIANISM. 
[CONCLUDED. ] 


The following are among the prominent and ra- 
dical differences whigh must separate Indepen- 
dents and Presbyterfms as long as these differ- 
ences exist. 

1. The two parties differ widely in their forms 
of Church government. The Presbyterians favour 
the government of the Church by Sessions or 
Consistories, Presbyteries or Classes, Synods 
and General Assemblies. The Independents are 
opposed to this whole arrangement and consider 
it as anti-scriptural. They contend that each 
separate church or congregation has an entire and 
complete power of jurisdiction over its members, 
and though they admit of associations of 
churches, it is only for mutual counsel and advice 


without any legislative or judicial authority or 


power of inspection. The Independents limit 
the number of church officers to two, Pastors and 
Deacons, and deny that there is any warrant in 
Scripture for the office of lay Ruling Elders. But 
this office is the very key stone of Presbyterian- 
ism. ‘Take it away and the whole system per- 
ishes. 

2. The two denominations greatly differ in 
relation to Confessions of Faith, Creeds and Cate- 
chisms. ‘The Independents allow little or no au- 
thority to creeds and Confessions of Faith, and 
adopt them only for substance, that churches which 
are substantially agreed may hold communion 
with each other, though they walk not in all 
things according to the same rule of church 
order. Hence so far as is known to us, trials of 
clergymen before an ecclesiastical association of 
other clergymen, for unsoundness in the faith, 
is unknown among Independent Churches. A 
clergyman may adopt and preach the most per- 
nicious errors, broad and plain Pelagianism or 
Socinianism, and yet if the church to which he 
ministers sustains him there is no remedy—no 
other ecclesiastical body has the power or the 
right to interfere. Other neighbouring churches, 
if they choose, may refuse to hold ecclesiastical 
intercourse with them while they retain their un- 
sound preacher, but they can go no farther. | 

Presbyterians value their Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms, not as of equal authority with 
the Scriptures, but as ‘containing the system of 
doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures.”’ They 
receive the Holy Scriptures as ‘the only infal- 
lible rule of faith and practice.” But different 
men affix to the Scriptures different interpreta- 
tions and the Socinian, the Universalist and 
errorists of almost every kind will profess to 
receive the Scriptures as the rule of faith 
and practice. It is therefore of importance to 
know what is the interpretation which differ- 
ent men affix to the Scriptures; and _ the 
Confession of Faith and Catechisms exhibit 
the interpretation of the Scriptures which is 
agreed on by the Presbyterian Church. They 
publish to the world their Confession of Faith, 
and say, ‘this is what we believe the Scriptures 
teach ;*” and they highly value and love their 
Confession and Catechisms because they con- 
sider them as faithfully exhibiting the truths of 
God’s word. They believe too that the officers 
of the church are invested with authority to 
watch over and defend and preserve its purity, 
and are bound to do so. They consider it as 
crininal in church officers and judicatories to 


suffer error to spread among the churches without 


resisting, it and that a regard to the glory of the 
Redeemer and the prosperity of his kingdom 
among men, will lead them to use all proper 
means in their power to arrest it. Believing that 
4he Confession of Faith truly exhibits the doc- 
trines and daties taught in the Bible—they con- 
sider the denial of any doctrine of the Confession 
of Faith as really, the denial of a doctrine of the 
Bible, and therefore as justly subjecting to church 
censures any individual who is truly chargeable 
with such denial. 

Moreover, they believe that it is the duty of the 
members of their churches to instruct their chil- 
dren in ihe Catechisms of their Church; because 
in doing so they are really instructing them in 
the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures. Where this 
duty is faithfully performed it produces the most 
beneficial! results. It forms a character marked 
by these two peculiarities—clear knowledge of 
divine truth and stability in adhering toit. Itis 
easy to account for the hostility to catechisms 
which has been shown by modern innovators and 
errorists. The catechism is against them and 
therefore they are against the catechism. hey 
know that through catechetical instruction rises 
a formidable barrier against their errors and pro- 
jected changes. We fear that catechetical in- 


> gtruction has been neglected in the churches to a 


Jamentable extent, and that this neglect has aided, 
if it has not sometimes been designed to aid, the 
propagation of those etrors which are now 80 
Jamentably distracting the church.: 

3. ‘The sentiment that theology as a science is 
capable of improvement, and that new truths will 
yet probably be discovered in it as in other sci- 
ences, seems from the first to have been cherished 
in the Independent churches. If this sentiment is 
true, then the Independents are right in their 
views of confessions of faith and creeds, and it 
is absurd to require strict adherence to any creed 
since discoveries of new truths may soon render 
The following address was 
made by Robinson the father of the Independent 
Churches to the Plymouth Pilgrims, when he 
took leave of them just before their setting sail for 


America: 


Brethren, —We are now quickly to part from 
one another, and whether I may ever live to see 
your faces on earth any more, the God of heaven 
only knows; but whether the Lord has appointed 
that or no, I charge you before God and his bles- 
sed angels, that you follow me no farther than 
you have seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. 

‘©If God reveal any thing to you by any other 
instrament of his, be as ready to receive it, as 
you were to receive any truth by my ministry ; 
for 1 am verily persuaded the Lord has more truth 
yet to break forth out of his holy word. For my 
part I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of 
the Reformed Churches, who are come to a 
period in religion and will go at present no fur- 
ther than the instruments of their reformation. 
The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond 
what Luther saw; whatever part of his will 
our God has revealed to Calvin they will rather 
die than embrace it; and the Calvinists you 
see, stick fast where they were left by that great 
man of God who yet saw not all things. 

“This is a misery much to be lamented, for 
though they were burning and shining lights in 
their times, yet they penetrated not into the 


_ whole counsel of God, but were they now living, 


would be as willing to embrace further light as 
that which they first received. I beseech you 
remember that it,is an article of your church 
covenant that you be ready to receive whatever truth 


shall be made known to you from the written word | 


d hearing by the word of 


of God. Remember that and every other article 
of your sacred covenant. But I must herewithal 
exhort you to take heed what you receive as 
truth; examine it, consider it and compare it 
with other Scriptures of truth, before you receive 
it; for it is not possible the Christian world 
should come so lately out of such thick anti- 
christian darkness and that perfection of know- 
ledge should break forth at once. : 

**T must also advise you to abandon, avoid and 
shake off the name of Brownists; it is a mere 
nick name, and a brand for making religion, and 
the professor of it, odious to the Christian world.” 
(Neal, Vol. 2. p. 146.) 


It is gratifying to observe in the above address 
such reverence for the word of God and deference 
to its authority. It is regarded as the test of 
every sentiment and the judge to whose decision 
lies the ultimate appeal. We decidedly object, 
however, to the principle on which the adviee 
given by Robinson rests: that more truth is yet 
to be discovered and new light break forth in re- 
lation to fundamental doctrines of the Bible. The 
Bible and fundamental truth may be better under- 
stood and more high}y valued. Unfulfilled pro- 
phecy, when it comes to be fulfilled, will appear 
with new beauty and clearness. More light may 
be thrown upon some passages of Scripture from 
a more accurate knowledge of manners, customs, 
&c. of the ancient Israelites; but that highly 
important and fundamental truth is yet to be dis- 
covered we utterly disbelieve. Here the true 
people of God are, and in every age have been 
agreed. here is one fact which no Christian 
should forget or overlook. It is this; the Holy 
Spirit enlightens the minds of all true believers 
in Christ, and guides them into the knowledge of 
the truth. It is written, ‘“*they shall be all 
taught of God.’? We much fear that it is the 
forgetfulness or the denial of this truth that lies at 
the foundation of the pretensions to improvements 
in theology of the present day. We hear the 
expressions, ** the march of mind ;”’"—* the spirit 
of the age.” reiterated till they almost produce 
disgust. But what are these when opposed to 
the teachings of the Spirit of God, by which his 
people are led in the knowledge of the truth. 
The mind of man, when left to itself without 
Divine influences has always ** marched”? away 
from God and from truth into error and sin. 
** Scarcely any thing more effectually hardens the 
heart, than a mere notional or philosophical peru- 
sal of the Scriptures.”” And much as some may 
affect to undervalue the labours of Dr. Owen, it 
would be well for them to imitate his assiduous 
study of the Scriptures, and to remember the tes- 
timony which he haa left in relation to his expo- 
sition of the Hebrews: “that afterall, my searching 
and reading,—prayer and assiduous meditation, on 
the text, have been my only reserve and far most 
useful means of light and assistance. By these 
my thoughts have been freed from many* and 
many an entanglement which the writings of 
others on the same snbject had either cast me 
into or could not deliver me from.’’ ‘Thus study- 
ing the Scriptures with prayer and meditation, 
and dependence on the Holy Spirit, our views of 
divine truth will become enlarged and elevated 
and more affecting and purifying, and we shall 
better anderstand the sacred pages; but we shall 
discover no new important or fundamental truth. 
Much as is said of *‘ the spirit of the age,’ we 
cannot persuade ourselves that any one can 
seriously believe in the midst of all the reckless 
infidelity and irreligion that is abroad, that the 
present age is so deeply imbued with the spirit 
of the Gospel, as that the world has at length be- 
come the friend of God, and that the future his- 
torian will have it to record, that however other 
ages may have been marked by the spirit of 
error, of irreligion and of wickedness, our age 
forms a glorious exception from all others; that 
a new era has now commenced: an era when the 
love of truth and the.practice of holinese were 
so prevalent as to give to the age its character 5 
that the divines of former days, however distin- 
guished they may have been in their own days, 
must shrink from a comparison with the divines 
of the present day, and that our striplings in theol- 
ogy see further, and higher, and clearer, than the 
Luthers, and Calvins,and Knoxes,and Ushers, and 
Owens, and Pools of former days. If any cherish 
such a sentiment, we can only wonder at and pity 
their ignorance and infatuation. Our pious fore- 
fathers knew and understood the fundamental 
truths of Scripture as well, if not better than we 
do. Many of them had acquired vast and aston- 
ishing stores of theological knowledge. But this 
is not the chief thing on which we lay the stress. 
They were eminently devotional, they were fami- 
liar with their Bibles. and meditated on them 
with fervent prayer for the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit. Now it is precisely here that we 
think Christians and ministers of the present 
day are their inferiors. It is readily admitted 
that we have advantages for the critical study of 
the Scriptures beyond what they possessed—but 
we have not their eminently devotional spirit. 
There is among us much of excitement, of ac- 
tivity, of out of doors effort and display among 
clergymen, but too little of retired, devout com- 
munion with God, and close application to Bibli- 
cal studies. We consider this a grievous evil. 
Clergymen are hurried from their studies, and by 
an incessant ronnd of out-door labours and visits, 
not merely their literary but their religious im- 
provement is checked. It is the deep conviction 
of our minds, that if clergymen were much more 
in their studies then they are, carefully improv- 
ing their time in acts of devotion, and in efforts 
to acquire proper knowledge, their uscfulness in 
the church would be greatly increased. Happy 
will it be for us if we imitate the excellencies of 
those illustrious ministers of the Gospel of for- 
mer days, who while they lived were blessings 
to the world. ‘They not only had, as we have, 
the Bible, and studied it with more ardent love 
and close attention, and devout meditation and 
fervent prayer than many, as we fear, now 
do, but they walked with God, they were emi- 
nent for devotion,‘and sought the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit, and in them was fulfilled the pro- 
mise of the Redeemer, that the Spirit of truth 
would guide them into all truth. 

Let us guard then against being misled by false 
pretences and empty, though high sounding words. 
Let us remember that truth is always the same, 
and that what was true in religion in the days of 
Abel, was true in the days of Abraham and Moses 
—and that what was true in the days of Abra- 
ham was still true in the days of David, of Isaiah, 
and of Paul—that Luthur and Calvin preached 
the truth, that Christ preached, and that Paul 
preached; and that we must preach as they did if 
we do not intend to preach error and falsehood. 
Let us seek for the way of truth in which the flock 
of Christians in every age before us have walked. 
Let us listen to the admonition addressed to us by 
God himself, ‘* Stand ye in the ways and see 
and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, 
and walk therein and ye shall find rest for your 
souls.”” If we were to express our opinion of the 
spirit of the age as it is exhibited in too many in- 
stances in the church, we should say that it is a 


‘spirit of unhallowed philosophical speculation, 


and of proud confidence in the powers of the hnu- 
man intellect—a spirit which has always been 
fruitful of errors. From the time of the Reforma- 
tion through several succeeding ages, the Ortho- 
dox Clergy exhibited a spirit of profound rever- 
ence for the Scriptures, and of implicit acquies- 
cence in its assertions—this spirit has, we fear, 
been lost to a great and lamentable extent. 

4. Among the Independent or Congregational 
Churches in New England, there have been great 
departures from the doctrines held by their pious 
forefathers, and for several years past many of the 
Clergymen of their churches have been very un- 
settled and fluctuating in their doctrinal views. 
This state of things we believe has grown out of 
their peculiar sentiments in relation to church 
government, confessions of faith and improve- 
ments in Theology. 

It is but justice to Robinson to remark, that on 
doctrinal points he agreed with the Reformers and 
with the standards of the Presbyterian church, 


and he appears in a considerable degree to have 


possessed that profound reverence for the word 
of God, which marked the spiritof hisage. We 
regret to be compelled by truth to say, that many 
in the Independent churches in New England, 
and many of their admirers in the Presbyterian 
church, decidedly differ from the doctrinal views 
of the first Independents, as much as they differ 
from the confession of Faith ; and with an astonish- 
ing infatuation are introducing and applauding 
old errors which have distracted the church in 
former days, as though they were new and impor- 
tant discoveries in Theology. These errors affect 
the very fundamental and vital doctrines‘of the 
gospel ; are in opposition to sound Christian ex- 
perience, as well as to the plain declarations of 
God’s word, and we greatly fear that unless they 
are arrested by the power of the Holy Spirit, will 
lead us, step by step, to the chilling and heartless 
dogmas of Socinianism. 

These remarks have been made with no hostile 
feelings to Independents, as such. We are among 
the first to acknowledge the elevated piety and 
learning and talents of many of the Independents. 
They can boast of several among them who were 
an honour and a blessing to the world. In this 
however, they are only on an equality with other 
denominations*of Orthodox Christians; for every 
denomination of Christiane has had its illustri- 
ous men, all of whom were burning and shining 
lights ; each in their respective spheres shedding 
around them benign and heavenly influences. 
But while we concede due honours to the Inde- 
pendents of New England, there are many things 
in the course which some of them pursue, to which 
we decidedly object. When they boast that New 
England is at the head of the world, as though 
theological knowledge and improvement were 
|greater among them than elsewhere, such arro- 
gant pretensions we reject with contempt. When 
they endeavour to force upon us their peculiarities 
both in doctrine and in action—their innovations 
and errors and their new measures and system of 
operations in religious matters, as though they 
can produce a revival of religion by such mea- 
aures, whenever they please; and when they de- 
nounce as cold hearted formalists and _ ene- 
mies to revivals of religion, better men than them- 
selves, because they will not comply with their 
notions, we view such conduct with abhorrence. 

In the present state of the Christian church, sepa- 
rated as it is into different denominations, the only 
method to preserve mutual kind feeling, is for 
each denomination to respect the rights of all 
other denominations. If each will agree to tole- 
rate the peculiarities of others, they may then 
dwell in peace, and love each other as brethren 
in one common Lord. But when one denomina- 
tion, or the members of one denomination of 
Christians attempts to interfere with another, and 
to introduce or force upon it their peculiar views, 
strife, distraction, and alienation must be the con- 
sequence. We censure then such of our Indepen- 
dent brethren as enter the Presbyterian church, 
while they retain their peculiar sentiments as In- 
pendents ; who do not assent to many of the lead- 
ing doctrines of the confession of faith, and are 
unfriendly to its form of church government. 
When admitted to the office of the Ministry in the 
Presbyterian church, they solemnly profess and 
engage to ** sincerely receive and adopt the confes- 
sion of faith, and to maintain the purity and peace 
of the church,” and yet afterwards the persons to 
whom we refer act as though the ministerial vow 
had no meaning; as though it were a farce or a 
mockery ; they cherish, not only their peculiar 
views and feelings as Independents, but in many 
instances, their prejudices and predilections; and 
oppose or reject the doctrines of the Confession of 
Faith which they professed to adopt, and attempt 
innovations on that form of church government 
which they stand pledged to defend. How to re- 
concile such proceedings with common honesty, 
is truly difficult. It would be vastly more upright 
and honourable for such men to say openly to 
Presbyteries when questioned by them :—* No, I 
do not receive and adopt your Confession of Faith ; 
there are doctrines contained in it, which I donot 
believe, and which I am determined tooppuse. I 
am not pleased with your form of church govern- 
ment. I am in principle an Independent, and I 
shall carry into your church my peculiar senti- 
ments and feelings and predilections as an Inde- 
pendent; and it is my determination, as far as I 
am able, to revolutionize your church, and change 
it from Presbyterian to Independent. I am no 
friend to ereeds and confessions of faith. I be- 
lieve that important discoveries in ‘Theology, and 
great improvements are yet to be made, and I con- 
sider creeds and confessions as hampering free 
discussion, and as arresting the march of the 
church in its discoveries of truth.”” This would 
be fair and honest dealing. It would be plainly 
telling the Presbytery ‘* Iam not, and [ never will 
be a Presbyterian. Iam an Independent, and I 
think that you Presbyterians are wrong, and it Is 
my intention to come among you and put you 
right ”’—Now why should such conduct be tole- 
rated in an Independent, any more than in any 
other denomination of Christians? We are not 
surprised that those ministers inthe Presbyterian 
Church, who were educated as Congregationalists, 
and whose connexions and early associations and 
habits, and even prejudices are Congregational, 
should favourand contend for the connexion and in- 
tercourse which exists between the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches ; but we confess that 


terian Ministers, who, we would suppose are free 
from theseinfluences, should so warmly defend this 
connexion and cherish those who defend it, while 
they are displeased with those of their brethren who 
do notfavourit. If there is so radical a difference 
on important points between Independents and 
Presbyterians, a difference so great that the com- 
plete ascendency of the Independents will annihi- 
late Presbyterianism, then we are puzzled to know 
how such ministers regard their ordination vow, 
‘¢to maintain the purity and peace of the church;” 
or how its purity and peace can be maintained by 
favouring the introduction into it of such as are 
friendly to neither its doctrines, nor peculiar form 
of church government. 

It will perhaps be said that these remarks are 
uncharitable. Presbyterians talk much about 
charity. So too do the men who are innovating 
and introducing error. ‘S‘o hear them talk you 
would think they were made up of charity, that 
they are all Jove and brotherly kindness, and most 
ardently desirous of peace and unanimity. This 
we regard as a weak artifice to impose on weak 
minded men. Charity is a lovely thing, the bliss 
and ornament of heaven, as it is the highest orna- 
ment of earth. Brotherly love and peace! how 
much are they to be prayed for and desired. But 
where charity truly exists, it is never used as a 
mask under which to conceal improper designs ; 
it never denounces and seeks to injure a brother, 
because he does not bow to the yoke that we 
would put on him, and comply with our notions 
and plans. ‘ Charity,’’ says the Apostle, ‘ re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” 
‘¢ Charity !’’ said an eminent minister of the gos- 
pel, ** Charity is no fool,” meaning that charity, 
while it respects the rights of others, will yet de- 
fend its own rights. ‘There is neither charity nor 
wisdom in cherishing a connexion which is fraught 
with disaster to the church ; which has been to it 
the source of much evil, and which while it con- 
tinues, will most probably perpetuate those evila. 
And why should charity be so limited as to em- 
brace but one‘out of the different denominations 
of Orthodox Christians? Why does it not open 
its arms wider and receive in its affectionate em- 
braces the Baptist and the Methodist, and the Epis- 
copal churches. Itis time we think, that theery for 
truth should be raised as well as the ery for 
charity. There never was an errorist who did 
not cry aloud in favour of charity. But we have 
too long been imposed on by false pretences. 
The condition of the church at the present day is 
interesting and effective in many things, and yet 
encouraging. It is not too late to retrieve past er- 
rors, and we rejoice at the rebuke which erior and 
new measures have lately received by the pro- 
ceedings at Pittsburgh.—But let us not suppose 
that the battle is won. The conflict has but just 


commenced, and vigilance, union, wisdom, and 


we have been surprised that some leading Presby- 


above all a spirit of humble dependence on the 
Divine blessing, and of deep devotion. are now 
especially needed to complete the good work of 
reformation which has begun. It is delusion to 
suppose that the church is on a calm, broad sea. 
Such a cry is calculated to mislead—we are not 
clear of breakers. 


* * * Tu, nisi ventis 
Debes Iudibrium, cave. 


Let no pretensions to superior zeal, or piety, or 
charity mislead us, but let us steadfastly adhere 
to the truths of the Gospel, remembering that we 
cannot walk in love unless we walk in truth. 
The errors that are among and around us are fear- 
ful. They affect the vitals of Christianity. Pela- 
gian and Socinian heresies and errors closely:allied 
to them, are lifting up their heads among us. May 
the Lord rebuke them by his Spirit. Let us pity 
and pray for the mistaken men who advocate 
these errors. Let us remember that it is only 
when gospel truth in its fulness and parity is by 
the Holy Spirit applied to the heart, that a charac- 
ter eminent for holiness can be formed, and let us 
not forget that God has commanded us to * ear- 
nestly contend for the faith which was once de- 
livered to the saints.” PRESBUTEROS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, AS SUCH, 
MUST SUSTAIN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


It is a wise order of the providence of God, that, 
even among good men, some consider one object, 
and some another, as preeminently important. 
Hence every laudable object has its ardent advo- 
cates, and the result is, that an aggregate of good 
is prodaced, far beyond what would be witnessed 
if all thought alike, and there was no preference 
of one pious or benevolent enterprise before 
another. It is somewhat like the division of 
labour in handicraft operations; where every 
part of a product is rendered perfect by its 
commanding the whole attention and skill of cer- 
tain individuals; and thus the finished article 
attains its highest excellence; and it is also far 
more rapidly completed than if the whole had 
been manufactured by a single operative. 

Among the many things that call for reforma- 
tion in the Presbyterian Church, and in some of 
which, reform was happily commenced in the 
last General Assembly; there is, in the deliberate 
judgment of the writer, not one of greater magni- 
tude—not one that calls for a more speedy and 
engaged attention, than the establishment of 
Foreign Missions. If the Assembly had risen 
without putting in train some efficient measures 
in regard to this great object, it is confidently 
believed that the most important concern of all 
that came before that body would have been ne- 
glected. For what can be so important to a 
church, as to escape from the danger incurred 
by continuing to refuse obedience to an explicit 
command of her glorious Head? and what com- 
mand can be more explicit than that which the 
risen Saviour uttered, when he said, ** Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature?’’—s a Church, Presbyterians had been 
living in violation of this command for a series 
of years. A small section of that Church, in- 
deed, had been, for a short period, acting nobly, 
and many members of the church had been con- 
tributing pecuniary aid to missionary operations, 
through the A. B. C. F. Missions; in which 
Board also, a considerable number of Presbyteri- 
ans, both clergy and Jaity, had a standing. This 
was something—but it was in every view, a very 
small something; and it still left the Presbyte- 
rian Church, in its aggregate and distinctive cha- 
racter, without a name and a place in the Foreign 
Missionary world; and this occurred, let it be 
noted, in what has been properly called the age of 
missions; and when the Presbyterian Church was 
able, if properly organized and animated by a suita- 
ble zeal, to do more, single handed, (it is fearless- 
ly affirmed,) than is now done by that Missionary 
Seciety to which she has been only an auxiliary, 
a tributary, a feeder. 

It is well known to be a favourite position, 
with no inconsiderable number in the Presbyterian 
Church, that *‘if missionary work is done, it is no 
matter by whom it is done.’’ Let us briefly ex- 
amine this position. Distinctly recognizing the 
trath that all ** vain glory” is unchristian, let 
it still be considered, whether it is not a part of 
the duty, both of individuals and communities, 
to maintain a reputable and commendable cha- 
racter, and to cast its whole weight, publicly and 
avowedly, into the scale of truth and righteousness 
—the cause of God in opposition to the cause of 
the enemy both of God and men. We believe 
that every good man ought to value character 
and influence, because he is hereby enabled to do 
far more good than he could otherwise effect. 
Here is the difference between vain glory, and 
right views and feelings in regard to the opinion 
of others; and it is the same with a church 
as with an individual. Let it be supposed that 
the Presbyterian Church had a high character for 
her liberal and extensive support of missions to the 
heathen, and it does not admit of a question that 
she would, by this, promote the evangelizing of 
the world, not only by her own efforts, but in a 
great degree, by the example she would hold 
forth to other churches. The Apostle Paul has 
sanctioned this conclusion unequivocally. He tells 
the Corinthian Church, that their zealous liberality 
in a good cause, **had provoked very many.” 
On the contrary, it admits of no doubt, that the 
mournful fact, that one of the largest and wealth- 
iest churches of Christ in the United States, is 
doing very little in any way, and distinctively as 
a church, is doing nothing, to spread the Gospel 
in heathen lands, is at once reproachful to herself 
and of ill influence on the whole missionary 
cause. Her members ought most seriously to 
consider, that while it is admitted to be contrary 
to the spirit of the Gospel to do good from the 
mere desire of obtaining applause, it is even 
more criminal, to bring on the church to which 
they belong deserved reproach and censure, and 
to injure, instead of aiding, the glorious enter- 
prise of converting the world to God. 

It also deserves a most serious consideration, 
that while the Presbyterian Church, in its dis- 
tinctive character, is not organized for foreign 
missionary operations, this sacred cause will be 
deprived of a large amount of zeal, effort, and 
pecuniary contribution, which might otherwise be 
enlisted initsfavour. The Presbyterian Church 
never will be induced to put forth even the half, 
no, not a fourth part of her strength, in favour of 
heathen missions, till she has an organization for 
the purpose in herown bosom. A large and most 
respectable portion of her members, never will 
contribute for this purpose, to voluntary associa- 
tions of any kind. In this they are conscientious. 
They think it is neither right nor safe, to trust 
this great and sacred concern to the management 


of men, whatever be their excellence of character, 


who have no ecclesiastical responsibility; and 
who may shortly be succeeded by those of an en- 
tirely different complexion. We are now speak- 
ing of a fact; and let those who think that such 
ought not to be the fact, argue about it as they 
please, yet here is still the stubborn faet, and they 
cannot change it; and while it remains, it will 
unavoidably prevent a large amount of funds from 
being cast into the treasury of the Lord, to aid in 
sending the messages of salvation to the perish- 
ing heathen. 

There are some who declare without hesitation, 
that they prefer an ecclesiastical organization for 
missionary operations before the agency of volun- 
tary and irresponsible associations, who never- 
theless continue their contributions to the latter, 
and withhold them from the former. Is this con- 
sistent? While there was no ecclesiastical or- 
ganization for foreign missions in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, it will be readily admitted, that it 
was proper and even meritorious, to contribute to 
well conducted voluntary societies. At least, the 
present writer is willing to make this admission, 
for it is in accordance with what was his own 
practice. But now, when an ecclesiastical organi- 
zation exists in our church, and especially consi- 
dering that it is in its infancy, and urgently needs 


all the funds and patronage the Church can give 
it, and when the American Board, to which Pres- 
byterians have hitherto contributed, already pos- 
Sesses a very large amount both of funds and 
patronage—surely there is an essential change 
of circumstances, calling for a correspondent 
change of action. If Presbyterians do not sustain 


the missionary operations of their owa church, 
others certainly will not, and they must soon be. 
abandoned altogether. Where then I ask, is — 


consistency of preferring an ecclesiastical organi- 


zation for missionary purposes, and yet bestow- | 


ing our contributions on the very associations | 
which we /ess approve—that is, patronizing what. 
we /ess approve, rather than that which we most. 
approve ? 


It is not forgotten, nor reckoned of little ac- | 


count, that many of the patrons of missions in the 
Presbyterian churches have formed connexions 
with the American Board, whi¢h it is pleasant 
to retain; and in some cases have undertaken to 
support individuals, or particular missionary 
establishments or operations, which good faith 
seems to forbid them to abandon. In all such 
cases, let it not for a moment be supposed, that 
the writer would advise to any step inconsistent 
with the strictest integrity. Let every existing 
engagement be sacredly and entirely fulfilled. 
But while this is done, it may still, in most in- 
stances, be practicable, even for those who are 
under pledges toa foreign Board, todo something 
to aid and countenance the infant efforts of a Board 
in their own church; and this surely, they ought to 
do most cheerfully. Where no pledges have been 
given, there is no impropriety in transferring con- 
tributions, hitherto freely made to a voluntary as- 
sociation, to an ecclesiastical organization in the 
church to which the contributor belongs. This ia 
so far from being illiberal, that the charge of illi- 
berality would be justly incurred by those who 
should censure or complain of such a proceeding. 
It surely does not follow, that because I have 
liberally and voluntarily assisted a foreign mis- 
sionary Board, when there was none in my own 
church, that lam under obligation to do the same, 
when a missionary Board has actually been or- 
ganized in the church to which I belong—espe- 
cially when this latter Board is in pressing need 
of all the assistance I can give it, and that from 
which I make the transfer possesses large funds, 
and a permanent establishment. 

The views and feelings of the present writer 
will be mistaken, and not have justice done them, 
if it be supposed that hostility to the A. B. C. F. 
M. has any influence, in what is offered to 
the reader in this article. The writer sincerely 
rejoices in the prosperity and extensive and bril- 
liant success of that Board. He cheerfully ad- 
mits that it deserves well of the whole religious 
community of the United States, for the noble lead 
it has taken in foreign missionary enterprise and 
operations; and his prayers are constantly offered, 
that its plans and efforts may continue to receive 
the smiles and blessings of the great Head of the 
church. And he can say the same (as far as it is 
applicable) of the other Protestant missionary 
corps in our country. He rejoices in, and prays 
for, the prosperity of them all. He only wishes 
that the church to which he belongs should imi- 
tate such good examples. He is grieved and 
humbled, that such is not the fact ; and verily be- 
lieving that the Presbyterian church has already 


should be strife for so small a matter as their very 
mild and meek endeavours to throw contempt on 
the ancient doctrines of the Church, and to intro- 
duce something which they deem newer and bet 
ter. 

When these gentlemen shall cease to boast of 
their new and improved philosophy; to waunt 
their new doctrines in the pulpit; to slander the 
views of orthodox men; or, (it is the only alterna- 
tive,) to avow their own departure from the Stand- 
ards; and then to come into Presbytery, when un- 
der trial, and make believe that they do not differ 
from the Old-school, in the face of their own 
boasting that they do differ and are better, and 
that the Old-school teach men the way of per- 
dition;—-when they cease to do evil and learn to 
do well,—in these respects we shall have peace. 
But not till then. Itis vain to cry peace, peace, 
when there is no peace?” 


For the Presbyterian, 
THE CROWN OF THORNS. 

There still exists a plant in Palestine, known 
amorg botanists by the name of the Thorn of 
Christ, supposed to be the shrub which affortled 
the crown worn by the Saviour at his crucifixion. 
It has many small sharp prickles, well-adapted to 
give pain, and as the leaves greatly resemble those 
of ivy, it is not improbable that the enemies of 
Messiah chose it, from its similarity to a plant 
with which Emperors and Generals were accus- 
tomed to be crowned; and thence that there might 
be calumny, insult, and derision, meditated in the 
very act of punishment.—Dr. Itussell’s Palestine. 


Glory prepared a wreath 
Of simple laurel for her favourite son; 
And Beauty’s spicy lips were wont to breathe 
His name, who at the Grecian games had won: 


Glory impearled the crown 
That rimmed the brows of Muscovy’s great czar; 
When ona new born empire he looked down 
From dazzling height, like some superior star: 


Glory doth pluck the leaf 
For Learning’s martyr, and her fond acclaim, 
He, pale with midnight toil, esteems the chief 
Of earthly good—and calls the bauble fame. 


But the mean diadem 
That tells of calumnies, insults, and scorns, 
Hath splendour dimming these, although no gem 
Be woven in the coronal of thorns. 


Sharp were its cruel points, 
That cinctured the blest forehead of the Christ, 
Forcing thence blood; the crimson that anoints 
And heals—unction all-potent and unpriced ! 


Glory is His, O crown! 
Who wore thee meekly once—when from dark 
ways 
Of sin, the sinner fleeing, falleth down 
In lowly penitence, and weeps and prays. 


The men that platted thee 
For that sad coronation, in His blood | 
Washed from their crime, confessed his Deity— 
Mysterious God in Man, the Man in God. 


Millions that knew him not, 
Since then, have had sweet knowledge of the 
cross 


experienced the frowns of Heaven, for the neglect 
of duty in the great concern of evangelizing the 
world, and that a still further manifestation of the 
Divine displeasure may well be apprehended, if 
the neglect shall be continued, he would entreat 
the members of the church to which he belongs, 
and which he ardently loves, to reflect seriously 
on the subject to which their attention is now call- 
ed. ‘he General Assembly of our church, at 
their Jast meeting, took the incipient steps pre- 
paratory to an ecclesiastical organization of the 
whole church, in its distinctive character, for 
foreign missionary operations. The plan in con- 
templation, there is good reason to hope, will be 
perfected at the next meeting of the Assembly ; 
and in the mean time, whatever is done in favour 
of the Western Foreign Missionary Society, will 
be so much made ready to pass into the hands of 
the Assembly’s Board, as soon as it shall be es- 
tablished. Is it not desirable, is it not proper, is 
it not the duty of the members of this church, to 
be active in forwarding this great and holy un- 
dertaking? Ought they not to rally their strength 
under their own banner? Ought not they who 
retain attachments toa Foreign Board, to do at 
least as much for their own as they do for one 
not their own—as much at home as they do 
abroad? And may not there be a transfer, where 
there is no previous pledge or obligation to pre- 
vent it—a transfer, reasonable in itself, and free 
from all just imputation of dishonourable action, 
of contributions hitherto made to a voluntary So- 
clety, out of, and not responsible to the Presbyte- 
rian Church, to an ecclesiastical organization 
within that church, and completely under its di- 
rection and control? And may it not be confi- 
dently expected, that every part and every mem- 
ber of this church, that has hitherto withheld con- 
tributions to foreign missions, on the plea, honest- 
ly made, that they could not patronize a. non- 
ecclesiastical and irresponsible association, will 
come forward, with all their strength, now that the 
ground of their former plea is removed, and show 
their readiness to contribute liberally to a Board, 
constituted according to their wishes? The ideas 
suggested by these queries, are earnestly com- 
mended to the candid, prayerful, and conseientious 
consideration of every reader. SENEX. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PEACE OF THE CHURCH. 


A certain class of papers are hoping for peace, 
because of the result of certain recent trials. No 
Old-school man will lightly contemn constitution- 
al decisions, or disturb the peace of the church 
by refusing to submit to the issues of a fair trial. 
We hope for peace, if the acts of the last Assem- 
bly are honestly respected by the Presbyteries. 
And it is for the soi-disant ** lovers of peace’’ to 
show their sincerity by ‘* studying those things 
that make for peace.” 

These same ‘ persons and papers” complain 
of the strife and contention of the last Assembly ; 
and misrepresent its estimation by the people of 
Pittsburg. The Jast Assembly was the most dig- 
nified that IT have seen (and I have seen them all,) 
for the last six years. Occasional] out-breakings 
there were: but by whom? They were confined 
to two or three at most, and they ceased when 
Mr. W. and thirty others principally of his side 
of the house, were reported one morning among 
the missing. The peaceful efforts of that gentle- 
man, were certainly very edifying and exemplary. 
For courtesy in debate; for frankness of purpose ; 
for open upright policy; and for general comity 
and freedom from party bias, he was certainly dis- 
tinguished—if we will take his own private defi- 
nition of these excellencies. ‘There were several 
others, minora sidera, that enlightened the house 
and contributed by their decorum to illustrate the 
special and peculiar purity and harmony which 
their influence was calculated to produce. One 
gentleman especially, who seemed to aspire to the 
honour of being a /eader, had the happiness to find 
his efforts to preserve the peace unnecessary, in 
the frequent requests of the house and of the Mode- 
rator that he would take his seat, 

It is a strange thing Mr. Editor, that we should 
know ourselves so little. ‘The very gentleman 
who complained that the Assembly was a scene 
of strife, made what strife there was. 

Until a few years back,—and till the existence 
of the New-school party,—we always had peace. 
The strength of that party, and the new measures 
they have introduced, together with the incessant 
assaults on the venerable Standards of the Church, 
of certain radical religious newspapers, are identi- 
fied with the causes of our present distractions. 
Time was, when brotherly kindness prevailed. 
That time was distinguished for great harmony of 
view in regard to the doctrines and policy of the 
Presbyterian Church, before new divinity and | 
new measures, obtruded, and crying peace, stirred | 
up war, which now affects to wonder that there | 


He hath been found of them that sought him not; 
And — that sought, have deemed all else but 
oss. 


I, when some sore distress 
Racks this decaying body, do bethink 
Me of thee, painful wondrous crown! and bless 
The cup, whose dregs I may not choose but drink. 
W. iB. T. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THURSDAY, Serresser 3, 1835. 


We hope our readers will carefully read the 
valuable communications on this page.—They 
carry with them much weight. 

The continuation of the articles on Princeton 
Seminary was received too Jate for insertion this 
week. 


RapicaLismM.—Dr. Calvin Chapin has written a 
prize Essay in proof that Water should be substi- 
tuted for Wine in the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. His proof amounts to this; alcohol is 
poison,—the use of poison could not have been re- 
commended in a religious sacrament—water is the 
ouly liquid which is ** completely free from alco- 
hol”—ergo, water is the only liquid which should 
fill the sacramental cup. Q. E.D. If a stray 
particle of alcohol should be found in the bread, 
are we not bound by the same reasoning to seek 
a substitute? We should not be surprised if the 
next discovery should be, that the Quaker doc- 
trine on the sacraments is the correct one, and that 
the use of symbols should be altogether discarded. 
One of Dr. Chapin’s strong points is; that the Mo- 
hammedans are forbidden by their religion the use 
of wine, and what hope can there be of their con- 
version, while wine is used by Christians, even 
sacramentally? The Unitarians have earnestly 
pleaded in behalf of the poor Mussulmauns, that 
they abhorred the idea of a Trinity in the. God- 
head, and if Christians would only abandon this 
doctrine, there would be every prospect of their 
conversion to Christianity! And we recollect 
seeing an account of certain Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries in India, who found it to be indispensa- 
ble to the success of their work, to avoid shocking 
the prejudices of the natives, by concealing the 
fact that Jesus Christ was crueified! If Chria- 
tianity is not to succeed except on such terms, it 
is better that it should not succeed at all. 


Pusuic Excirement.—The New England Spec- 
tator expresses much alarm at the probable conse- 
quences of the excitement which has been pro- 
duced by the circulation of Anti-Slavery publica- 
tions. He says that modern abolitionists have 
done nothing which is not warranted by the word 
of God—that their publications are not incendiary, 
and that the present indications of public feeling 
against their measures, is ominous of the speedy — 
subversion of our government. Where the Divine 
warrant for their proceedings is to be found, we 
have never been able to discover. The spirit in- 
culcated by the Gospel is the very reverse of that 
which has inflamed them, and equally removed ia 
it, from wise discretion and genuine philanthropy, 
The condemned publications are incendiary, if we 
anderstand the meaning of the term, and are well 
calculated by their general tenor and pictorial il- 
ustrations, to excite slaves to the butchery of 
their masters. If public indignation has been 
aroused, it is exactly what might have been an- 
ticipated. Mob law and Lynch law, are abhor- 
rent from our feelings, but how criminal are they 
who by their indiscreet and misguided zeal, have 


created the occasion for their exercise? Our 


government is weakened by every ebullition of 


popular violence, but we have no apprehensions — 
for its stability, as we anticipate the return of men 
to the course of conduct which is alike dictated 
by the Gospel and common sense. The Editor 
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of the Spectator seems apprehensive for his per- 
aonal safety, but has he ever reflected upon the 
distressing fears which have been awakened in the 
South, by the publications and measures of which 
he is a etrenuous advocate? An insurrection of 
the slaves would not only Jead to the massacre 
of many of our white fellow citizens and kindred, 
but result in their own extermination; and with 
what reason can he complain of the assault of a 
mob, who will deliberately and in the face of 
public opinion, persist in the measures which are 
calculated to insure such results? We deprecate 
violence of all kind, but we sympathize as much 
in the fears of our southern brethren as we do in 
the fears of those, who by an unwise course have 
eroused the public indignation. 


CoNnGREGATIONALISM.— We find an elaborate ar- 
ticle in defence of Congregationalism, republished 
in the WV. Y. Evangelist, from the Christian Spec- 
tator, of New Haven. Without controverting its 
statements in detail, which might be done with 
effect, we advert to one feature of it as strongly 
indicative of the low esteein entertained of Pres- 
byterianism by Congregationalists; and of the 
“great and almost inevitable ruin which threatens 
our admirable system of doctrine and polity from 
any closer connexion with Congregationalism, 
and even from a continuance of the present con- 
nexion. We may be branded as * factious”’ in 
agitating this question, and our efforts may be 
denounced as anti-christian and wicked,” but 


_ strong epithets are not always strong arguments. 


Between these two churches we have already 
shown points of dissimilarity, which in our judg- 
ment preclude the possibility of permanent and 
peaceful union; and our respected correspondent 
++ Presbuteros’’ in the continuation of his remarks 
in this day’s paper, strongly sustains our position. 
The article from the Christian Spectator above re- 
ferred to, and which has been copied with com- 
mendation into a pseudo-Presbyterian Journal, may 
be regarded asa libel on the Presbyterian Church. 
The Congregational system as contrasted with 
the Presbyterian, is emphatically lauded as the 
most scriptural and expedient, as productive of a 
more enlarged spirit of benevolence, and as afford- 
ing stronger resistance and more effectual de- 
fences against the prevalence of heresy! In rela- 
tion to the Jaet particular its language is : 


‘In fact, the impotence of both the Episcopal 


and Presbyterian form of government, to keep out 


error, is fully proved. In regard to the latter, at 
Jeast, we must be allowed to say, that in every in- 
gtance abroad, where it has been brought in con- 
tact with Unitarianism, it has yielded to the in- 
fection. ‘Thisis found true in Holland, Geneva, 
France, England, Scotland, and Ireland. We 
have no instance of the power of either form to 
keep outerror. And weare yet without examples 
to prove the possibility of a reform in a Presbyte- 
rian body deeply infected with Unitarianism. Bat 
Congregationalism has limited the mischief, and 
now, by the blessing of Heaven, without any aid 
of human safeguards, is rolling back the waves 
of error, and will probably soon be free from dan- 
ger.” 

The writer seems to have forgotten the example 
of the Presbyterian Synod of Ulster in purging 
itself from Unitarianism ; but admitting that the 
statement is generally true, that the Presbyterian 
Church has suffered from the unprincipled intru- 
sion of heretics, what does it prove? Not that 
there ie any radical defect in the system, but that 
the system is liable to abuse either from negli- 
gent administration, or from the total absence of 
all honesty in heretics. Under either of these 
suppositions, Presbyterianism may be good and 
sufficient, and the evi] may be merely incidental. 
When loosely administered it may gradually be- 
come the victim of usurpation and innovation. 
This has been the case in the very cases cited 
by the writer, and there is danger of its becom- 
ing the case with the Church in this country. 
Errore spring up, which apparently are slight 
deviations from the truth, these are tolerated ; 
in the course of time they assume a less ambig- 
uous character, and if any attempt be made to 
suppress them, it is stigmatized as a quarrel about 
words—as an effort to fetter the freedom of 
thought—as sectarian bigotry and persecution ; 
and if these odious but popular modes of arresting 
reform should succeed, error becomes emboldened 
and the church becomes deeply and fatally in- 
fected. That Presbyterianism is not a failure in 
opposing a barrier to the encroachments of error, 
is the very experiment which is in the course of 
trial at the present time; and yet it is the very 
experiment which has called forth such loud de- 
nunciations from such writers as the one in the 
Christian Spectator. Their argument is just this, 
—‘Presbyterianism cannot fence out heresy, and 
it is unrighteous to test its power in thia respect ! 
Foreign Presbyterian Churches have never been 


_ able to stem the current, and the American Pres- 


byterian Church should not make the attempt!’ 
But we can easly conceive, that even where the 
Presbyterian system is rigidly administered ,heresy 
may obtrude itself. Those who abandon the truth, 
generally at the same time, abandon the common 
principles of sincerity and honesty; and if any 
supposed advantage is to be secured, it is a small 
feat for them to swear adherence to a creed which 
they do not believe, and which they intend to op- 
pose. Against such determined and systematic hy- 
pocricy we know not how Presbyterianism, or any 
other form of government, is to protect itself; it 
should not therefore be made accountable for such 
intrusions. We areutterly unable to conceive how 
Congregationalism is to be preferred in such cir- 
cumstances. If unruly cattle are not to be kept 
out of a field by a strong fence, we cannot exactly 
see how they are to be kept out by throwing open 
the field as a common. 

It cannot fail to syike the reader that the fond- 
ness of Congregationalists for misrepresenting the 
efficiency of Presbyterianism is a sorry proof of 
their attachment, and affords a strong presumption 
in favour of the opinion which we have repeatedly 
advanced, that they desire a union with it only on 
the condition, that its spirit should be diluted, and 
its general character be assimilated to Congrega- 
tionalism. Whether such a union be honour- 
able to our Church, or would materially assist 
in converting the world, let those believe it 
who can—for our own part we are incredulous. 
The Editor of the New-York Evangelist who 
speaks out his opinions very honestly, calls for 


new concessions from the Presbyterian Church,— 


he judges and very correctly, that the union can 
be effected in no other way. Let his language 
be pondered, not merely as expressive of indi- 


vidual opinion, but of the opinion of a large body 
already in the Church. 

He says, 

‘It is plain that the present organization of the 

Presbyterian church is not sufficient to secure the 
equal rights of those churches, who prefer a greater 
or less approximation to Congregationalism in the 
administration of their internal affairs. And un- 
less some additional provisions can be made, a 
due regard to their Christian liberty seems to leave 
them no alternative but to withdraw.” 
We have often been told that it would be a breach 
of charity to intimate that any had entered our 
church who were not sincere in their profession ; 
but now it is acknowledged that we have received 
many who still prefer ‘*a greater or less approxi- 
mation to Congregationalism,”’ and that we must 
absolutely, under penalty of their withdrawing, 
make such provision, by the alteration of our Con- 
stitution, we presume, as will secure their ** Chris- 
tian liberty.”” The tendency of this doctrine must 
be obvious. It betrays the design to undermine 
our ecclesiastical system, and to accomplish this, 
he calls for a rally of forces for the next General 
Assembly, and urges the Synod of the Western 
Reserve not to declare themselves Congregational- 
ists, until they have tried the effect of another 
meeting of our Supreme Judicatory. A crisis has 
indeed arrived—another year will probably de- 
termine whether the Presbyterian Church shall 
preserve its present form, or be virtually merged 
into Congregationalism. 


A Harp Turust.—The Editor of the Boston 
Recorder makes the following severe, though just 


remarks : 


‘©The Editor of the N. Y. Evangelist is pub- 
lishing a great deal about Congregationalism.— 
The amount of it appears to be, that he is a Con- 
gregationalist in principle, but will gladly sacri- 
fice his principles to considerations of expediency, 
if the General Assembly will behave as he wishes. 
Otherwise, he shall be obliged to act according to 
his principles, which he will very much regret. 
Perhaps, however, he only means to say that, on 
this subject, he has no principles, and is willing 
to be either one thing or the other, as seems most 
convenient. And possibly he may mean some- 
thing else, which we have not sagacity enough to 
guess at. We are not sure that we understand 
his object in climbing the fence just now. 

‘¢ For our own part, we hope that those whose 
principles do not constrain them to be Congrega- 
tionalists, however the General Assembly may 
act, will stay where they are. Considerations of 
policy, apart from principle, are against a change.” 


TrousLe aT ANpDover.—We find the following 
paragraph in one of our exchange papers which 
may assist usin forming a judgment of the spirit 
of the age. 


“Fifty students of Phillips’ Academy, Ando- 
ver, have left the school because Mr. Johnson, the 
Principal of the Academy, refused to let them 
form an Anti-Slavery Society! Truly the times 
are out of joint ;—would it not be more in charac- 
ter if those Andover boys would attend to their 
books and learn their lessons instead of forming 
societies entirely foreign to the cause of education? 
Better a thousand times that that ancient and ex- 
cellent school should be forever barred than that 
its rash and inconsiderate youth, imbued as they 
no doubt are with crude notions of slavery, should 
associate themselves in obnoxious societies. We 
give their Principal, Mr. J., much credit for the 
judicious and manly stand he has taken.” 


Goop O1p Custom.—A late writer in present- 
ing us a ** Portrait of an English Bishop of the 
16th Century,”’ recalls an ancient custom which 
might with advantage be revived. 


«+ One distinguished excellency which marked 
the era of the sixteenth century, and which we 
find more or less was in the daily observance 
both of the higher and inferior departments of the 
Clergy, was the catechising the people on the 
great and leading parts of Divinity. This was a 
period eminently blessed for the instruction im- 
parted by this means among all ranks and orders. 
Indeed, it appears from the history of those times 
that few families, if any, but were brought up in 
it. An historian of undoubted veracity, in his 
account of one of the Bishops, remarks, that in 
catechizing, which the Bishop set up in hi3 own 
family, he found it, as he declared, to be made a 
profitable way for the instruction of the people, 
and that none were more sound and confirmed 
Christians than those who had been thus taught. 
So very earnest was this great man, in the recom- 
mendation of it through his diocese, that he drew 
up a form, by way of helping the younger students 
in Divinity, and affectionately entreated them to 
accept of it, as a token of love for them and thei 

flock. | 


We are requested to state that the obituary 
notice of the Rev. Francis A. Latta, which ap- 
peared in a recent number of our paper, was not 
written by J. H. Agnew, Professor in Newark 
College, but by D. H. Agnew, a student in that 


College. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE OrpeER oF Jesuits.—The 
following Royal Decree furnishes one of the rea- 
sons of the anxiety of the Jesuits to establish 
their odious domination in this country. As they 
lose their market in Europe, they will] try to make 
one in America. 


_ The following decree for the suppression of the 
Jesuits, giving them an annuity of 25 cents a day 
for the priests and monks, and 15 cents for the 
lay brethren, appeared in the Madrid Gazette of 
July 9th. | 


‘6 ROYAL ORDER.”” 


‘¢ It being necessary for the prosperity and wel- 
fare of the State that the pragmatic sanction of the 
2d of April, 1767, which enacts the law 3, chap. 
26, book 1, of the Jate digest, shall be re-estab- 
lished in full force and vigour; and as thereby 
my august great grandfather, Don Carlos III, 
was pleased to suppress throughout the kingdom 
the order known under the denomination of the 
Society of Jesus, and taking possession of their 
temporalities, by and with the advice of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, | have decreed in the name of my 
august daughter, the Queen Donna Isabella II., 
as follows :— 

‘© 1, There shall be for ever suppressed through- 
out the kingdom, the Society of Jesus, which, by 
a Royal decree of the 29th May, 1815, was or- 
dered to be re-established, which decree is from 
henceforth null and void, as it was already pro- 
nounced to be by the Cortes of 1820. 

‘*2. The members of the Society shall not be 
permitted to re-unite in any body or community 
under any pretext whatever, fixing their residen- 
ces in any place which they shall make choice of 
in the kingdom with the approbation of the Go- 
vernment, where those who are ordained shall re- 
main in quality of secular clergy, subject to their 
respective rules without wearing the habit of the 
said order, or retaining connection or dependence 
whatsoever with the superiors of the Society not 
in Spain, and those who are not ordained in class 
or in quality of laymen, subject to the common 
law. 

«© 3. The temporalities shall be taken posses- 
sion of without loss of time, in which are inclu- 
ded their estates, effects, furniture and moveables, 
as also real estates and civil and ecclesiastical 
rents which the regulars of the Society possess 


without prejudice to the charges and subsistence 
of the regulars proper, which shall consist of five 


reals per day to the priests daring their life or un- 
til they shall have obtained a location, and three 
reals to the laymen equally, which shall be paid 
to both one and the other every six months from 
the treasury of the sinking fund, and which they 
will forfeit by leaving the kingdom. 

4, Foreign Jesuits who are within the Span- 
ish dominions in or out of their eolleges, and like- 
wise their noviees who have not yet commenced 
the profession shall not enjoy the benefit of these 
provisions. 

“©5. The estates, rents, and property, of what- 
ever kind they may be, which the regulars of the 
company actually possess, shall be immediately 
applied to the extinction of the debt or payment of 
its interest. From this shall be excepted, how- 
ever, the pictures, libraries and chattels, which 
may be useful to the institutions of arts and 
sciences, as also the colleges, residences, and 
houses of the society, their churches, ornaments 
and holy vessels, respecting which I retain to 
myself the disposal, under the advice of the Ec- 
clesiastical Council, of what may be necessary 
and convenient. Let it be understood and exe- 
cuted. 

(Signed by the Royal hand.) 
ManueL Garoia Herreros. 
‘¢ Aranjuez, July 4.” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, de- 
signed for Students of the English Bible. By 
Charles Hodge, D. D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the~ Theological Seminary at 
Princeton. Philadelphia: Grigg and Elliot, 
1835. 8vo. pp. 588. : 

We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of an- 
nouncing the appearance of this work, although 
it has been too short a period in our possession for 
a thorough perusal. We have, however, feasted 
on some of its pages and made a general inspec- 
tion of its plan, from which we judge that its 
quality is excellent. Our readers may expect to 
find it a beautifully printed volume, with a large 
clear type, embracing a large stock of learning 
simplified, and containing just such a commen- 
tary on the Romans as is suited to instruct minis- 
ters and people. After a suitable introduction the 
author treats each chapter in the following order; 
first, there is a brief syllabus of the contents— 
then an analysis pointing out the principal mat- 
ters discussed—then a commentary containing 
the obvious and intelligible results of a thorough 
critical examination—then a brief summary of the 
doctrines ; and finally, practical remarks. This 
plan is complete, and occupies the whole ground. 

Dr. Hodge possesses all the attributes of a good 
commentator, and not among the least of these is 
his happy talent of making his subject perfectly in- 
telligible. Indeed, in reading his review of those 
chapters which have been converted into food for 
controversy, after having accompanied Dr. Stuart 
and Mr. Barnes over the same ground, we felt as 
if emerging from a mist into a sun-lit field, full of 
beauty and riches. This book should have a 
wide circulation—no student or young clergyman 
should be without it, and indeed we do not know 
any class of religious readers which would not be 
improved by an acquaintance with it. While 
every exertion is made to circulate commentaries 
which tend only to pervert the sense of the sacred 
wiiters and mystify the reader, the friends of 
truth may with advantage employ their zea! and 
influence, in giving currency to a commentary, 
which clears away the rubbish which has been 
heaped round the pillars of our faith. 


A Narrative of the Visit to the American Churches, 
by the Deputation from the Congregational Uni- 
on of England and Wales. By Andrew Reed, 
D. D. and James Matheson, D. D. New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1835, 2 vols. 12mo. 


These volumes will be read with interest and 
particularly with a view to ascertain what our 
English visiters thought of us and our institutions 
on this aide of the Atlantic. The report they have 
made is in general favourable, although as might 
have been expected, there are inklings of British 
prejudice. ‘The authors deserve much credit for 
their diligence, and they have really surprised us 
at the amount of information which they have 
collected and embodied in these two volumes. 
Dr. Reed holds the most glowing, Dr. Matheson 
the most solid pen. ‘The first much more than 
the last, viewed every thing with easily excitable 
feelings, and according to their respective tem- 
peraments, the last has given us the prose, and 
the former the poetry of these volumes. We ad- 
mire both the men, and have been surprised that 
they have picked up so much truth respecting the 
New School in our ehurch, notwithstanding an 
effort seemed to be made to keep them untainted 
by the company of the Orthodox. A large ex- 
tract from their work may be found in our first 


page. 


A Plea for the West. By Lyman Beecher, D. D. 
Second edition. Cincinnati: Truman & Smith, 
1835. 12mo. pp. 190. 

Dr. Beecher has not exaggerated the impor- 
tance of the West, nor dwelt too emphatically on 
the necessity of pouring in upon it the lights of 
learning and religion. The machinations of po- 
pery as here portrayed, and their fatal results if 
the current is not stemmed, present a startling 
picture, and should elicit increased effort on the 
part of protestants. 


Pleasure and Profit, or the Boy’s Friend. New- 
York : Taylor & Gould, 1835. 18mo. pp. 196. 
This little volume contains a variety of little 

stories which are both entertaining and of good 

moral tendency. 


= 


Henry Perkins has published a second edition 
of **The Portion of the Soul’ an excellent little 
manual, by Rev. Herman Hooker, which has been 
noticed by us before. 


J. Whetham has published an improved edi- 
tion of the Psalms and Hymns authorized by the 
General Assembly. In this, edition the Hymns 
are arranged according to the subjects, a title pre- 
fixed to each, and notes for musical expression. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Dr. Miller’s Sermon before the Association of the 
Alumni of the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton. Entitled, Christ the Model of Gospel Min- 
isters. 

As might be supposed, this is an excellent dis- 


course, in which many important considerations 
are urged on the attention of those who would be- 
come “fishers of men.”’ 


Fellenberg: or an Appeal to the friends of Educa- 
tion on behalf of Lafayette College. 
These essays were written by Dr. Junkin and 


originally published in two of the daily prints of 
this city. They ably develope the manual labour 


cupola took fire, and the whole building, with a stable and 


sytem of Education, and we do earnestly hope 
that they may form an effectual plea for the inter- 
esting Institution, over which their author pre- 
sides. 


An Address to the Mechanics at Easton, Pa., deliver- 
ed at their request by James Madison Porter, 
Esq. on the 4th of July, 1835. 

We like the practical nature of this address 


much better than the oratorical flourishes gene- 
rally made on such occasions. An attempt is 
made to elevate the views of the mechanic, and 
by examples to stimulate his exertions to attain to 
excellence in his art by a suitable cultivation of 
his mind. At the suggestion of the speaker, a 
Mechanic’s Institute was immediately formed, and 
measures have been taken to procure a library and 
reading room, together with occasional scientific 
lectures. This is a good fruit, and the address 
must be good which has produced it. 


From the Chrenicle. 

Mr, Editor—Having recently read, with great 
pleasure and edification, the late work of the 
Rev. S. G. Winchester. of Philadelphia, on ** The 
importance of Family Religion,” I feel desirous 
of calling the attention of this community to it. 
The subject of which it treats is one of incalcu- 
lable practical importance, and it is treated ina 
masterly manner. It contains an able, elaborate, 
and highly instructive essay on the obligation, 
nature and importance of Family Religion; to- 
gether with **a selection of Hymns and Prayers, 
adapted to Family Worship, and Tables for the 
regular reading of the Scriptures.”’ 

The Rev. author cannot be too highly com- 
mended for having devoted so mnch attention to 
such practical and devotional subjects; and our 
sincere desire is that all of his works may be as 
extensively useful as they are truly adapyed to be. 

PICTAS. 


SCOTLAND—GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The Assembly has terminated its labours, but 
the business which it has transacted has been of 
less public importance than was anticipated. Dr... 
Chalmers made a speech on the extension of 
church accommodation, and it appears that the 
subscriptions for that purpose already amount to 
68,000/. and are expected to reach 100,000/. The 
Assembly has resolved to petition Government for 
endowments to support the ministers who may be 
appointed to the churches built with this money. 
The Assembly has also decreed, by a majority of 
47 of the Preabyteries against 26, that the people 
of a parish shall have a veto on the induction of 
any minister proposed by the patron of the parish. 
The Moderator in dissolving,the Assembly, made 
an eloquent speech, in which he stated that the 
deliberations of the Assembly on particular sub- 
jects had been conducted in a manner more ener- 
getic than comfortable, but never inconsistently 
with the law of brotherly love. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Schuylkill Navigation Company— During the week end- 
ing the 14th instant, the receipts for Tolls amounted to 
13,565 dollars 82 cents—Former report 227,072 dollars— 
making the total receipts this seasen, since the opening of 
the canal, 240,037 dollars 82 cents. 


Union Canal Company—During the week ending the 
14th inst. the amount of Tolls received was 2,887 dollars 
40 cents—former report 98,673 dollars 96 cents. The 
whole amount of receipts this season have been 99,561 
dollars 36 cents. 

Lehigh Coal Trade—Despatched from Mauch Chunk 
during the week ending on the 14th instant, 129 boats, 
carrying 3976 tons of coal. Former report, 1909 boats, 
carrying 65.932 tons. ‘Total this season 2038 boats, 
carrying 69,908 tons. . 


Death by Poison—An inquest was held on Sunday 
evening. at the house of George Wooldridge, on the body 
of Margaret Skelly, aged twenty years, born in Ireland. 
It appeared that the house was infected with rats, and 
in order to kill them, Mr. Wooldridge put arsenic on a 
pie which was left on a sbelfin the bar. At an early hour 
on Sunday morning, the deceased got up to clean the 
bar, and not knowing that the pie was poisoned ate part 
of it, which caused her death in a few hours.— New York 
paper. 

Abolitionists—The excitement against the Abolition- 
ists continues undiminished all over the south. The pa- 
pers are nearly filled with articles relating to this all- 
absorbing subject, and the strongest determination is 
manifested to-avert the troubles arising from the conduct 
of some of the people of the North. 


Lightning —The house of Mr. Seth Mitchell, at the point 
Fairhaven, was struck by lightning on Thursday evening, 
when the electric fluid passed down the chimuey, into 
a chamber where there were two ladies in a bed, one of 
whom was instantaneously killed. ‘The non-conducting 
quality of feathers—if it was a feather bed—did not prove 
in this instance the usual protection. 


Canal Tolls—The amount of Tolls in Pennsylvania, 
it is supposed, from present appearances, will, duriug the 
current year, exceed 700,000 dollars. 


Treasury Department, Aug. 22, 1835—This Department 
acknowledges the receipt of au anonymous letter, without 
date, enclosing the sum of three hundred and forty dol- 
lars. which the writer states is ‘* supposed to be due the 
United States by error in the settlement of an account. 


Lynch Law—The Mobile papers, in noticing the recent 
attempt in that city to extort a large sum of money from 
a gentleman by the abduction of n's child, made no men- 
tion of the disposition of the two persons engaged in the 
nefarious transaction, by the citizens whe restored the 
child to his parent. Private letters have since been re- 
ceived in Richmond, stating that ‘‘ they were immediately 
hung upon the nearest tree !’’ 


Accident—A singular accident occurred to a steamboat 
on the Mississippi, on the 12thJuly. While running close 
to the shore to avoid the current, a large cotton tree sud- 
denly fell across the boat witha tremendous crash, break- 
ing through the boiler deck tu the lower, on which a dozen 
men were sleeping, all of whom had not time to leap out 
of danger before the huge trunk sunk deep into the deck, 
nearly severing one poor fellowin two, crushing the head 
of another, and slightly wounding one or two others. 
After the alarm caused by this occurrence had subsided, 
the tree was cut away and the boat proceeded on her 
voyage. ‘lhe tree was ninety feet long and four feet in 
diameter. 


Destructive Fire—In Charlestown, Mass., about half 
past five o’clock, on Tuesday afternoon, 25th ult., a fire 
broke out in one of a number of old two story wooden 
buildings, occupied by some Irish people, between Charles 
River Bridge and the Square, on the right hand side, aud 
spread rapidly, being favoured by a southerly wind. 

lt soon reached Yvelin’s Hotel, a large wooden build- 
ing on the square, also in a direction towards the Navy 
Yard, destroying all the buildings as far as the draw- 
bridge. From Yvelin’s it passed along the S. E. side of 
the Square to Mechanic street, all the buildings in which, 
it is believed, are destroyed. ‘The buildings on the N.E. 
side of the Square, including the Bunker Hill Bank, (the 
walls of which appear to remain firm) were destroyed: 
the fire was stopped on that side, at Skinner & Hurd’s 
store; but in the rear, towards and including Harris’s dis- 
tillery, most of the buildings were destroyed. 

To the North of the place where the fire took, stood the 
Middlesex House, a fine building, having a front on Main 
street, and on the street leading to Warren Bridge.—The 


several other smaller buildings, were consumed. 

The width of the street leading trom Warren Bridge, 
rendered the exertions of the engineimen effective iu pre- 
serving the Mansion House and other buildings on that 
side. The wind was fresh most of the time, and it was 
nearly 9 o'clock before the fire had got in such a position 
as to be under some control. The number of buildings 
destroyed is about sixty, and many poor families are 
without shelter. Engines were present from Boston and 
all the ajoining towns ; but some did not attend until about 
dark, being unaware of the extent of the conflagration. 

Mr. Henry Taylor, of Engine No. 5, fell from a two 
story building, and was taken up senseless. 


The Cherokees—It is now stated that although the great 
body of the Cherokee people, with Ross, the principal 
chief, at their head, repelled the projected treaty nego- 
tiated by Ridge, they are now willing to make a final ar- 
rangement on terms that will be acceptable to the govern- 
ment, and that Ross and his tribe so far from opposing, 
go hand in hand with Ridge. 


Cholera—Extract of a letter received in Lexington, 
Kv., 17th Aug.—" The Cholera is dreadful in this neigh- 
bourhood. In Versailles, a smail town in this vicinity, 
there were yesterday twenty-one deaths, aud we are 
fearful that it will soon be among us at Lexington. 


Fire and Loss ef Life—About eleven o’clock on Mon- 
day night. 24th ult., a fire broke out, in the lower part of 
the house No. 156 Water street, New York, occupied by 
William Henry Smith, who kept a brush store. The 
flames ascended with such fury and rapidity as to cut off 
all possible retreat to those in the upper part of the house, 
and Mrs. Smith, who is in a delicate situation, and one 
of her children, were obliged to be taken out of the 
second floor window by means of a ladder. A servant 
girl who slept in the room above her, leaped from the 
window into the street, and though stunned and con- 


} general calculation, of its manufactures, about fifty mil- 


of the Constables, took him in charge, and conducted 


siderably bruised, esvaped without any of her bones a 
broken. On the third floor also slept a yeung man name 


Francis Ladd, apprentice, who was burned or suffocated | 
to death before it was possible to rescue him. In an ad- | 
Joming room slept another child of Mr. Smith’s, about six | 
years old, who was also dreadfully burned, but was got | 
out of the house alive. The house and every thing it 
contained, were entirely consumed. From Mr. Smith’s 
house the fre communicated to that of Mr. Hunt’s Cut- | 
131 which was totally des-— 
troyed, as was also the house adjoining in which Calvi 
W. Howe & Co. kept a shoe mi | 
corner of Maiden Lane and Water street. which was oc- 
cupied by Messrs. E. and G. Blunt. Chronometer makers 
was only partially injured ; and at two o’clock the flames 
were so far extinguished. that tuere was no likelihood of 
their spreading any farther. A portion of the property 
in each of the houses, except that of Mr. Smith was 
saved. ‘The loss of Mr. Hunt, was $45,000, and his 
insurance $30,000. The loss of Calvin W. Howe & Co. 
was $75,000, and their insurance $50,000. 

Gule on Lake Ontario—The Albany Argus of Satur- 
day, Says:—“ Great damage was done to the shipping 
on Lake Ontario, on Friday and Saturday Jast. In ad- 
dition to the loss of the Napoleon, we learn from other 
sources that several other vessels foundered in the severe 
gale of that day, and that the steamboat United States, 
with the Vice Presidemt on board, which started from 
Sacket’s Harbour on Friday at noon for Oswego, was 
obliged to put back, and was at one time in great danger. 
We are happy to learn however, that the boat rode out 
the gale, and proceeded afte: wards on her trip in safety. 
The passengers in the steamboat Commodure Barrie 
(from Oswego to Lexington) return their thanks to Capt. 
Sinclair, through the Buffalo papers, for the prudence and 
skill displayed by him in the management of his boat 
during the gale.” 


Bank of Maryland—The Hartford Republican of Thurs- 
day last contains the followings paragraph in relation to 
the trials growing out of at Arg of the Bank of 
Maryland. ‘‘ Yesterday the Bank cases were called up, 
and alter some discussion, one of the indictments was 
quashed, on the ground that there were two for the same 
offence. Poultney then offered himself ready for trial on 
all or any of the indictments against him, but the counsel 
for the prosecution stated that they were not ready, and 
the court adjourned till to-day to give the Attorney Gene- 
ralan opportunity to prepare for trial.’”’ ; 


Drowned—Statan S, Dupree, aged about 41 years, 
Carver and Gilder, left his home on Saturday afternoon 
15th inst. [lis body was found in the river Delaware at 
Arch street wharf on Tuesday morning. He was'a man 
respected by all who knew him; and has left a wife and 
three children to Jameut his untimely death. 


The President —The President of the United States re- 
turned to Washington city on Monday, 17th inst. in the 
steamboat Columbia, from his visit to the Rip Raps. 


Death of Mr. Mills—The York (Pa.) Gazette says— 
‘Mr. James Mills, the aeronaut, died in this borough on 
Sunday last. He had made preparations to ascend ina 
balloon from this place on Saturday next, accompanied 
by Miss Phillips. He left his boarding house, (Mr. Min- 
nich’s Hotel,)on Sunday morning last, at about 9 o’clock, 
to go to the Academy, where he had his balloon. As he 
did not return to dinner or supper, some of his friends 
went to the Academy at about 10 o’clock in the evening, 
and found bim lying dead upon the floor of the room in 
which he had put his balloon for repairing. He had ap- 
parently died without a struggle. We saw him on Satur- 
day, at which time he complained of being very ill, but 
could give no account of the nature of his disease. We 
have not learned with any thing like certainty, to what 
cause his death is attributed.” I[t is stated in the Bal- 
timore Patriot that his death resulted from the rupture of 
a blood vessel—a circumstance the more probable, as the 
frequent aerial excursions of the deceased, are supposed 
tu have created a predisposition that way. 


Manufactures of the United States—The quantity of 
cotton consumed in the United States is about 200,000 
bales, the value of these when mauufactured, is more than 
forty millions of dollars. 
year was probably worth twenty five millions—and, as a 


lions. The manufactures of leather and iron, (not inclu- 
cing the common smith work, as to the latter,) are worth 
not less than eighty millions a year. A new buisness is 
making rapid strides to importance, the manufacture of 
silk. ‘This, it is said, will be, in five years, or less, worth 
from ten to twenty millions a year, and give a profitable 
employment to vast numbers of women and children, at 
htheir own homes. 


Matthias—This vile imposter, having served out his- 
four months imprisonment, is again at large, and his ap- 
earance in public, wherever he is recognised, will doubt- 
ess lead to breaches of the peace. Early yesterday 
morning he crossed over to Jersey City, to take the car 
for Newark. It was soon noised about that he was in 


The wool crop of the present }. 


from an Arab chief called Abdel Kaber. The loss of the 
French in killed was 262, wounded 308; and the routed 
Frenchmenwere not able to bring off their baggage or even 
their wounded ; and it was with difficulty that Gen. ‘Trexe} 
with the remains of his forees, made his way back to Oran. 
The Arabs were 15,000 in number. arshal Clausel 
was Immediately ordered to Algiers, to take the command, 
and resume the governorship of the colony. 7 
A battle was in 9 between the contending forces in 


The house at the | Spain on the 16th of July, inwhich Don Carlos was driven 
back to Estella. 


ENGLAND. 


Tn the House of Commons, on the 9st of July. Si 
Robert Peel made a very able speech, ona fa i cB 
by him, to divide the Irish Chureh Bill. The object of the 
motien was to obtain the separate action of the Nose or 
two main features of the bill—that making arrangements 
a ithes, and that contemplating the alienation of 
surplus of the krish Church property to purposes other 

an ecelesiastical, Fhe Hon. Baronet is said to have 
surpassed, in this speech, any of his former efforts. The 
motion Was resisted by ministers—ihe debate had been 
adjovrned to a third day. Mr. F. Buxton moved July 
16th, fer commiitee of inquiry into the treatment ‘of the 
Aborigines of the British Settlements. In New Holland 
New Zealand, and the other South sea Islands the Asia- — 
tic Islands, Seath Afriea and British N. America, Mr. It 
reckoned the number to be five millions 3; and he stated 
that they were treated with desolating severity by the 
British occupants. ‘The motion prevailed. 


For the Presbyterian 


ANOTHER MISSIONARY DECEASED. 


Departed this life on the 18th of July, 1835, Mrs. Sar 
B. Witson, wife of Rev. Henry R. Wilson Jr., Mission. 
ary to the Choctaws, west of the Arkansas, and daughter 
of — late Dr. Reading Beatty, of Bucks county, Pena- 
sylvania. 
The sudden and unexpected death of Mrs. W., has 
cast a gloom over a numerous eircle of Christian friends 
and relatives. It appears but as yesterday since she left 
us Iu the enjoyment of health, and with bright prospects 
of usefulness—her heart’s desire was to do goed, and 
having devoted her life to the Heathen, she left her 
friends with cheerfulness, to go “ far heuce to the Gen- 
tiles.” She had just entered on her work ; and in her 
letters she constantly expressed her gratitude to God ; 
that he had so far bonoured her, as to permit her to bear 
soine humble part, in the glorious work of converting the | 
world unto God; But O how mysterious are the ways of 
Jehovah !—on the seventh of July, she was attacked with 
Bilious Fever, which terminated in the release of her hap- . 
Py spirit, to join the glorious company of Missionaries of 
the Cross, who have gone from the midst of the heathen 
to praise redeeming love in more exalted strains. 
he account of the exercises of her mind during her 
last illness, furnishes most consolatory evidence that our 
loss is her gain—her views were clear, her faith was strong 
—her —_ firmly fixed upon the rock of ages—aud she 
said with emphasis, “I know in whom I have believed 
and that he is able to keep that which I have committed 
to him against that day.”—She spoke of the “ precious- 
ness of Christ to her soul, of the “ great loving kindness 
and tender mercy of the Lord to her” of her “ willingness 
to depart and be with Christ.” Indeed such was the 
character of her conversation, that one who was watching 
at her bedside, remarks, “‘O! it was sweet, it was ree 
— to my soul to hear her.” ; 

ell might the poet sing in contemplati 
seam _ p g plation of such a 


“‘ How blest the righteous when he dies ! 
When sinks a weary soul to rest, 

How mildly beam the closing eyes 
How gently heaves the expiring breast! 


So fades a summer clond away 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er, 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 
So dies a wave along the shore. 


Life’s duty done, as sinks the clay 

Light from its load the spirit flies, 

While heaven and earth combine to say 

‘ How blest the righteous when he dies'’ ’” 


The writer of this feeble tribute to the memory of a 
much loved sister in Christ, writes not so much to excite 
the sympathies of her friends, with respect to the deceased , 
as to engage their prayers on behalf of the living—our 
sister has lelt behind ber a bereaved husband, alone, amon 
the heathen ; for him let us pray,—A little flock gathere 
together from the Choctaws, to whom she had already 
become much attached. Let us remember that infant 
church at a throne of Grace; and let us beseech the God 
of missions that he would so overrale this affliction as to 


that city, and a crowd immediately assembled for the 
purpose of assaulting him. He had, however, succeed- 
ed in getting into a car which started in a few minutes, 
and thus prevented any mischief. His arrival at Newark 
was soon proclaimed, which was a suilicient signal for the 
collection of a mob, and such was the feeling among 
them, that the interference of the civil authorities became 
necessary. ‘The sheriff and a posse of officers succeeded 
with much difficulty in conveying him beyond the gate of 
the rail-road bridge, which was then secured. He was 
here kept till the car came along, into which he was placed. 
Had the car been detained a few minutes longer, there is 
little doubt that the mob would have succeeded in wresting 
him from the hands of the officers and inflicting summary 
punishment. When the car reached Bergen Hill, Mat- 
thias requested the driver to stop and let him out, as he 
was afraid to trust himselfin Jersey City again. He no 
doubt returned to the city by way of Hoboken. 

Since the foregoing was in type, we have received the 
Newark Daily Advertiser of last evening, which confirms 
our statement. It seems that on his arrival there, he 
called upon a citizen, Mr. Gould, whose brother had been 
to see hin out of curiosity when in prison. There was 
nothing in his general appearance to excite observation. 
The only remains of his former beard are a hage pair of 
whiskers, and he was dressed in the bottle green frock 
coat and pantaloons, in which he occasionally figured in 
the days of his glory, the only peculiarity being the frogs 
on the coat instead of buttons. While walking with him 
in pursuit of his brother, he remarked to Mr. G. that he 
did not appear to know him, and inmediately added that 
his name was Matthias, thereupon proceeding to insist 
upon his exalted character. He said le had been abused, 
persecuted, aud misrepresented, but did not believe any 
farther steps wuld be taken against him, as the officers 
intimated nothing of the kind-upon his discharge. He 
denied the charge of homicide, seduction, &c., and re- 
marked that Mr. Folger being misled, had fallen from the 
true faith, and thought he might be brought back. He was 
aware of the publications about him, and remarked in 
reply to a question concerning Col. Stone’s memoir, that 
‘it was a money making affair, containing some truth 
and much falsehood, but which would eventually help for- 
ward his cause.” Failing to fiud the object of his visit, 
he returned to the rail road, proposing to take the 10 
o’clock car for the city. It became generally known in 
the meantime that he was in the town, and crowds col 
lected about him, freely giving utterance to the popular 
feeling. He responded, with perfect mildness and self 
possession, declaring his innocence of the crimes charged, 
and asserting the high and benevolent objects of his mis- 
sion. ‘lhe excitement against him so increased that 
Sheriff Robinson, who happened to be present with some 


him to the bridge, the crowd following on. The carsoon 
appeared, and the wretched creature thus escaped with- 
out giving occasion for any thing like personal violence. 
His conversation was in general extremely incorrect and 
imbecile, exhibiting a mixture of knave and fool. We 
learn from a gentleman who was in the car with Matthias, 
that he remarked, shortly after leaving Newark, that he 
could in a few hours convert all the people in Newark to 
his doctrines. We also understand that a party of indivi- 
duals started yesterday afternoon in search of him, with 
a full determination, if they find him, to apply “ Lynch’s 
Law.” Where this spirit, which has now become so rife 
throughout our land, will stop, God only knows. We ap- 
pear to have arrived at an awful crisis, which threatens 
still — afflictions to our heretofore happy pecple.— 
N. ¥. Com. Adv. 

P.S. It is said that Matthias, the Impostor, has taken 
the advice offered him and gone into the country, with a 
view of obtaining work. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


London papers to the 23d, and Paris to the 24th of July 
have been received. 

lt is stated thatthe American squadron left Naples pre- 
vious to the 30th June, with 80,000 ducats. ‘l'his sum is 
the annual instalment of the indemnity which, conforma- 
bly to the last Convention, the Crown of Naples has to 


make it work for the furtherance of the Gospel among 
that benighted race. 7 s. 


NOTICE. 

By divine permission, the First Presbyterian Church 
Kensington, situate on Palmer street near Queen, will be 
re-opened for public worship, (after having undergone 
considerable enlargement,) on Sunday next, 6th Septem- 
ber. The pulpit will be occupied in the morning by the 
Rev. S. E. BuRkowkEs, of the Central Church, Northern 
Liberties; service to commence at half past ten o’clock, 
In the afternoon by the Rev. Dr. McDowELt. of the Cen- 
tral Church, city; service to commence at 3 o’clack; and 
in the evening by the Rev. Geo. CHanvuxr, Pastor. 
Brethren of the like faith, and all others who teel disposed 
to aid a numerous, but feeble church in a growing populae 
tion, are affectionately invited to attend. A collection 
will be taken up at the close of each service. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

The Twenty Sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions’ is ap- 
pointed to be held in the city of Baltimore, beginning 
on Wednesday, September Yib, at 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon. The Rev. Dr. Miller, of the Princeton ‘Theo- 
logical is expected to preach the annual ser- 
mon before the Board. The Annual Report of the Pru- 
dential Committee will be read, and other public exercises 
held. All the sessions aud deliberations of the Board 
are open to any persous who are disposed to attend. 


ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
_ The Rev. R. W. Cusuman, of the Baptist Denomina- 
tion, is engaged to preach at the Philadelphia Orphan 
pes Saar next Sabbath Afiernoon, at half past three 
o’clock. 


PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
_ YOUNG LADIES. 
A Bes - duties of this Institution were resumed on the Ist 
inst. As the course of studies fer all the classes is 
prescribed, it is desirable that such as propose placing 
their daughiers here, should do so as early possible. No, 
8 Franklin Row, Ninth street, below Wainut. 
Sept. 3—21.* 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE. 
In George street, the first door above Eleventh, 


N this Institution, the following branches of a thorough 
Classical and English Education are taught : 

The Latin and Greek Languages, accurately and cri- 

tically, by J. P. 

Writing, Geography, History, 
ook-Keeping, and the Mathematics, b ) 

STEVENSON. 


Lerms per quarter of twelve weeks. 


For all the Branches, 

The English Brauches alone, 

A limited number of English scholars under ten 
years of age will be received at 

Peus and Tuk, per quarter, 

Fuel for the season, 

French and Spanish, if desired, will be an extra 
charge of 

Sept. 3—tf, 


THE MISSES DONALDSON’S SCHOOL. 
No. 216 Walnut street. 
Will be re-opened on Wednesday, Sept. 2d. 

pus Institution is divided into two departments. In 

the first, the course of study includes all the usual 
branches of Education, with the addition of Natural and 
Moral Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Geometry, 
Algebra, the Latin and French Languages, and Drawing. 
T'he second department is composed of younger pupils, 
who are instructed in all the elementary branches on an 
improved plan, which the experience of seven years has 
found to be the best adapted to their age and capacities. 


12 00 
00 


50 
1 5D 


pay tu the United States, for the confiscation of merchan- 
dise by Murat, according to the decrees of Berlin and 
Milan. 

No further information is afforded us respecting the al- 
leged murderous plot against Louis Philippe, but the 
Temps mentions the report of a certain uuinber of men 
being selected from the several cv in order 
to form a body guard for the Citizen ing. 

A dreadful accident occurred on the Birmingham and 
London Rail-way, July 18, while the men were engaged in 
a tunnel at Wattord, the earth caved in and killed nine 
persous, who remained buried under at least one hundred 
feet of earth; and it was some days before their remains 


could be extyicated. 
It is calculated that the number of lives lost in Egypt by 


the present visitation of the plague, is not less than two | ~ 


hundred thousand. 

The Dublin Evening post gives long and alarming ac- 
counts of disturbances in Armagh, Belfast, Enniskillen and 
various places, occasioned by Orange processions. The 
Earl of Mulgrave had taken prompt and decided measures 
to preveut and suppress the outrages. 

The King of the French offers one hundred thousand 
francs, about twenty thousand dollars, as an inducement 
to seek and restore to their country, the officers and crew 
of the French vessel of war La Lilloise, employed on a 
voyage of discovery, on the coast of [cetand and Green- 


The Holy Scriptures are made a prominent object of 
study throughout the entire school, and particular atten- 
tion is paid to the moral and religious improvement of all 
the pupils. 

A few pupils will be received in the family as Boarders, 
for whom the most eminent instructors in Music will be 
provided if desired. 

Sept 3 


PHILADELPHIA CITY MISSION. 


1 have received from Miss. T.by Mr. D., Five Dollars, 
which has been placed in the Mission account, 
| THOS. G. ALLEN, Gen. Agent. 


CLASS BOOK OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


ENRY PERKINS, 159 Chesnut street, has just 
published, 

Class Book of Natural Theology ; or the Testimony of 
Nature to the Being, Pertections and Government of 
God, by the Rev. Heury Fergus. Nevised and enlarged, 
and adapted to Paxton’s Illustrations ; with notes selected 
and original, Biographical Notices, and a Vocabular 
of Scientific terms, by Rev. Charles Heury Alden, A. M, 
Principal of the Philadelphia High Schvol for Young 
Ladies. Stereotype edition. 


and, 
The Cholera is spreading rapidly in the South of France, 
and appears to be very fatal. Among the places which it | 


has invaded, are Toulon, Marseilles, Nice avd Villefran- | 
che. At Nice on the 13th July, 13 cases were announced. — 
At Marseilles on the 16th, 25 deaths by cholera, and at 
‘Toulon on the same day, 66. : 

Accounts had been received at Paris ofa severe check , 
sustained by the Freach near Algiers, on the 27th of June; 


It is believed that the above work will be found superior 
to any similar work before published. 

Also recently published, Select Letters of Pliny the 
Younger, with notes illustrative of the Manners, Customs, 
and Laws of the Ancient Romaus; for the use of Schools. 

This work has already been introduced into several of 
the Principal Schools in this City, aad is too well kuows 
to peed recommendation. 
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ASCENT OF THE MEXICAN ANDES. 


Ascen Summit of the Popocatepatl, the highest 
point of pg 18,000 feet above the 
of the Sea.* 


Mexico, May 15th, 1834. 

The valley of Mexico is one of the most 
icturesque in the world, it is bounded on 
the S. S. E. by a range of mountains, from 
which two volcanoes rise up, known by the 
Indian names of Iztaciuhatl and Popocata- 

tl. Their peaks, always covered with snow, 
are at sixteen and eighteen thousand English 
feet above the level of the sea. The crest 
of the former, the nearest to Mexico, runs 
from N. W. to S. E. and is irregularly rent. 
The latter is a perfect cone. It some what 
resembles Mount A‘tna, but does not, like that 
mountain, rise from a ogee The Popocat- 
apetl is on the side of the platform of the Cor- 
dilleras Mountains. On one side, the N. 
W., the forests of the firs which surround it 
terminate at the foot of the valley, and the 
last trees are mingled with the wheat, Indian 
corn, and such other European plants as grow. 
at that height;.but towards the S. E. the 
forests continue farther down. They, how- 
ever, become gradually thinner, very soon 
disappear altogether, and are superseded by 
the sugar-cane, the cochineal tree, and all 
the rich and varied vegetation of tropical re- 
gions. A traveller, by starting from the vol- 
canic sands, a little above the boundary of 
vevetatien, and coming down ina straight 
line into the valley of Cuautia-Amilpas, 
would in a few hours have gone through all 
climates, and could gather all the plants which 

row vetween the Pole and Equator. _ 

It follows from this, that the snow which 
is on the S. E. side, must in certain cases 
be influenced by the breezes of warm air, 
which constantly rise up from the valley of 
Cuautia. The snow partly melts in the 
dry season, and whilst the north of the vol- 
canic cone is perpetually covered with snow 
and ice down to the firs nearest to the top of 
the volcano, the lava and porphyry on the 
south side are bare. 

This, therefore, is the side on which to 
look for a passage when wishing to ascend 
to the summit of this mountain, the highest 
in North America. I tried it last year with a 
different result. 

You know how my first attempt proved un- 
successful. M. de Gerolt and myself were 
uvertaken by one of those tropical storms, of 
which in Europe you can form no idea. It be- 
came indispensable to pass the night amongst 
the wet firs which grow on the brink of the 
sands. We had but a cloth stretched with 
cords over a tree half thrown down to shelter 
us from the rain, the hail and snow, and we 
considered ourselves fortunate in having 
thought of wrapping up our clothes, for a 
change, in the cloth which was destined to 
be so useful tous. You have probably not 
forgetten the storm over our heads, and that 
which rent the trees below us, and those hori- 

zontal flashes of lightning which produced so 
disagreeable an effect upon my travelling 
companion; and then our six hours idle walk 
in the snow, after having been abandoned by 
our guides, and our blindness for several 
days, brought on by the reflection of the sun, 
and our fatigues, our sufferings, our want of 
courage, the loss of strength, and in time the 
painful necessity of giving up our enterprise, 
when we had but twelve or thirteen hundred 


through. They resemble each other in both 
a «awe that at the foot of these 
there are large flocks of guacomaias, (a large 
green parrot with a red head,) which are not 
to be met with at Chamouny or at Sallenches. 
There. are also in the forest, jaguars, wolves 
deer, and a great number of wild cats, but 
we did not see asingle one of these animals. 
As you get higher up in the wood, the fir 
trees become scarcer, and of less size. Near 
the sands they may be said to be dwarfs, 
and all the branches are bent downwards, as 
if seeking below a less rarefied air. After 


‘these firs, for the most part lying down and 


nearly rotten, you meet but with some tufts 
of a sort of currant-tree, with black fruit; 
and then here and there clumps of a yellowish 
moss, which grows in a half circle in the 
midst of scattered pumice-stone, lava, and 
basalts——in short, there is no longer any ve- 
getation, and I did not even see lichen on the 
rocks. One then begins to feel that he is in 
asphere wherein it is not possible to live. 
Respiration is difficult; a certain melancholy, 
which is not without its agreeableness, comes 
over you: but, in truth, I cannot exactly de- 
fine the sensations I experienced when enter- 
ing these deserts. 

rhe instant you had left the wood, about 
one-third the height of the volcanic cone, you 
see only an immense extent of purple sand, 
which. is in some parts so extremely fine, 
that it is blown by the wind into the most 
perfect ridges. Blocks of porphyry, scat- 
tered here and there, break in upon the mo- 
notopy of thescene. ‘The top of the undula- 
tions in the sand is crowned with numerous 
little pumice-stones of a yellowish colour, 
which seem to have been heaped up by the 
wind. In short, from the summit of some of 
the volcanic rocks, masses of porphyry and 
black lava descend, intersecting the ridges 
of sand, and lose themselves in the forest. 
The highest part of the volcano is completely 
covered with snow, and this snow has aso 
much more brilliant effect, that the sky is of 
a blue, almost black. A few foot-steps of 
wolves and jaguars were visible on the sands 
near the wood. 

After having for a short time admired this 
sad and singular sight, we returned into the 
forest. The tent was pitched near the pros- 
trate tree where we last year passed so 
dreadful a night. Fires were lighted; and 
whilst our mosos were preparing our beds 
and repast, we endeavoured to get a little 
higher up, in order to accustom our lungs to 
breathe an air so little congenial to them. 

We had returned by six o’clock. Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer was at 50 degrees. The 
barometer at 19.120 (English inches ) water 
boiled at 90 degrees of the centigrade ther- 
mometer. The humid zone of the hygroscope 
appeared at 36 degrees, and disappeared at 
37 degrees, of the interior thermometer, 
whilst the exterior maked 50 degrees. 

Having finished our experiments, we made 
our preparations for the next day. In the 
night we suffered with the cold. 

On the 29th, at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, we started, with a fine moonlight, warm- 
ly clad, the face and eyes sheltered with 
green spectacles, and a gauze of the same 
colour, which wrapped up the whole of our 
heads. Of my flag I had made a belt. We 
were seven; the three guides already men- 
tioned, M. Gerolt, the prussian Consul Gen- 


out our guides, and, having to carry our instru- 
ments, we found them tremendously heavy. 
[t is necessary to passin front of the Pico, 
and to turn round iton theright. After hav- 
ing got beyond the Fraile, there is on the 
eft, or rather on its prolongation, 2 crown- 
ing which terminates at a mass of rocks which 
exfoliate like slate. They rise up to about 
150 feet perpendicular. ‘The summit is co- 
vered with snow, and long stagonites of ice 
fill up the crevices. There Is no outlet on 
this side. On the is a deep 
ravine, which from afar, we had taken for 
the remains of a crater. It extends in a 
straight line from the top of the volcano to 
the nearest fir-trees, and is intersected with 
basalts of lava and porphyry, and, at particu- 
lar places, is crossed by perpendicular walls 
of rock and immense heaps of snow, but it 
was easy to see that, by making some circuits 
the summit of the volcano might be reached 
that wav. We, therefore, went down into 
this hollow, and, without losing sight of one 
another, each took different roads; M. de 
Gerolt the middle, I walked on the left, and 
Mr. Egerton, with Luciano, between us. 
[ thought mine to be the best path, but I was 
mistaken; I nearly broke my neck a hundred 
times; and, if I again undertake the journey, 
I shall go by the bottom of the ravine. 

When we could get upon the snow, we 
walked with greater facility. It was furrow- 
ed by the wind and sun, and was like a fresh 
ploughed field, and as the furrows were pa- 
rallel to the horizon, they served as steps. 
On the sands and rocks there was real dan- 
ger, for the least inattention or false step would 
have béen fatal. Attwelve o’clock we had 
reached the summit of those perpendicu- 
lar rocks, 1 have before mentioned, but our 
strength was beginning to fail us, and after 
every eight or ten steps, we were compelled 
to make a long rest to take breath, and to 
allow the circulation of the blood to quiet 
itself a little. 

Though we were in the midst of snow, Wwe 
felt no inconvenience from the cold, exdept 
when drinking, or when we touched the me- 
tal parts of our instruments. But it was 
necessary to call aloud to be heard at twen- 
ty paces. The air was indeed so rarefied 
at that height, that I tried in vain to whistle, 
and Mr. Egerton had the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining a sound from a small horn he had 
brought with him. 

At half*past two, M. de Gerolt was on the 
highest point of the volcano. He skipped 
about with joy, and made mea sign indicat- 
ing that there was an abyss at his feet. At 
thirty-seven minutes after two o’clock, I had 
attained the summit, and I was on the highest 
edge of the crater. Here all my fatigues 
were over, breathing was no longer difficult; 
[ was body and soul, absorbed in the sight I 
had before me, and I felt new life. I was in 
a state of supreme satisfaction, difficult to be 
described; and I also leaped in my turn, to 
encourage Mr. Egerton, who still had some 
awkward passes to get over. | 

The crater is an immense abyss, nearly 
round, bulging considerably to the north, 
and with some sinuosities to the south. It 
may be a league in circumference, and eight 
hundred or a thousand feet in perpendicular 
depth. Its edge is not horizontal; it declines 
towards the east with a sufficient steepness 
to create a difference of one hundred and fif- 
ty feet in the height of the two opposite points. 


the crater. All those layers of lava, of sand 
of — which form the mass of the — 
are of the same nature on the outside as on | Pico, which is the bounda f th tual 
the inside of the crater. On the outside, how- snow, ae 
ever, all is black, purple, and red; whilst on 


was one on which we were not equally so. 
This was a strong and prolonged noise, 


of the volcano. 


part of the crater falling on the inclined plane 


, who tried, was nearly pay- 


If we were well agreed on this point, there 


which we heard at times from the interior 
We felt no motion and no- 
thing was thrown up from below. M. de Ge- 
rolt admitted that this noise was such as might 
be made by detached stones from the upper 


which forms the bottom, now I twice saw 
blocks of a tolerable size detach themselves. 
I watched them as long asit was possible, 
and the noise we heard corresponded precise- 
ly with the shocks they met with in falling. 
I therefore think the kind of lengthened deto- 
nations which occasionally occurred, proceed- 
ed from simlar causes. M. de Gerolt spoke 
of subterranean action, and of the expansive 
force of vapour. We were perhaps both right; 
for if, owing to causes easy to conceive, the 
stones were to abstruct the vent holes, the 
vapour would not be long ere it would disen- 
gage itself with violence and noise from the 
obstacles opposed to its passage. 

You have doubtless read in the histories of 
the conquest, that Don Diego Ordaz, one of 
Cortes’ officers, went up to the volcano, 
for sulphur, to make powder. There were, 
perhaps, at that time some fissures on the 
side of the mountain where it deposited it- 
self, as is now to be seen in Italy. I do not 
think it is possible to get at that which is in 
the crater; and it is probable that in Ferdin- 
and Cortes’s time the volcano was more ac- 
tive than at present. There are millions of 
quintals of sulphur at the bottom of the fun- 
nel. The air is infected by the emanations. 
I have no doubt that a persen let down would 
be suffocated by the sulphurous vapour before 
having reached the depth of two hundred 
feet. Now, two hundred feet are not a fourth 
of the distance to the yellow masses which 
cover the bottom. Even supposing that one 
could breathe therein, the ropes required to 
go only tothe nearest inclined plane, would 
have to be ofa prodigious length; and how 
are they to be got up to the tup of the vol- 
cano, when it is so difficult to get there one’s 
self, that the least weight is a most intolera- 
ble burthen? I am therefore of opinion, that 
if Diego Ordaz gathered sulphur on the Po- 
pocatepetl, it could only have been at a little 
above the volcanic sands, and not in the 
crater. 

By half past three we had terminated our 


reached 
attempts have been made, which have failed 
from different causes. 
certain height some travellers have been 
seized with a vomiting of blood, which com. | ‘9 the present effort to warrant the expense. 
pelled them to abandon their enterprise. In 


reached the crater. 
was the first, 1 believe, who reached it. 
gave a plain, straightforward account of what 
he had seen; but a friend of the marvellous 
got hold of it to enlarge upon and_ publish in 


is the extraordinary coating of the interior of | crow, and when we had reached the sum- 


mit, we saw two of those birds flying at two 
hundred feet below us. 


As far up as the 


under the stones which have pre- 


served some moisture, are to be found a 
the inside a dirty white and yellowish hue] species of woodlice, nearly in a torpid state. 
prevails. ‘There is, therefore, either a de-|They are the last living tbi 

composition of the volcanic substances by the | on the ground. 
sulphurous gas, ora deposit of sulphur on 
the edges, perhaps both. We unfortunately 
could not get any of these whitish substances; 
and M. de Gerolt 

ing dearly for his imprudence. He had de- 
scended by an inclined plane into one of the 
rents of the crater; but the sand was giving 
way under his feet, and he was sliding down 
towards the abyss, when he was fortunate 
enough to save himself with his iron-shod stick. 
It would no doubt, have been magnificent to 
have had such a grave, but my travelling 
— ambition did not seem to extend 
so far. 


ngs we met with 


We are not the first persons ‘who have 
the top of the volcano. Many 


When arrived at a 


in 1830, some Englishmen 
Mr. Glennie 
e 


1825, and 


the Mexican Journals. Mention is therein 
made of columns, of porticoes, of Chinese 
bridges of ice, of which we saw nothing, and 
of continual eruptions, none of which took 
place before us. 


MR. POTTS’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


For preparing Young Gentlemen for College, 
Filbert street 2d door west of Tenth. 


"THE Rev. T. G. POTTS respectfully informs the pa- 

rents and friends of youth, that he will resume his 
duties as teacher of the Greek and Latin Languages, &c. 
on Monday, the 3lst of August. 

Young gentlemen, in pursuing his method, are sure to 
acquire these celebrated and delightful languages both ac- 
curately and thoroughly. They attend well to the gram- 
mar, and write one exercise in Latin and one iu Greek 
daily. When they begin to translate, they give the ge- 
nera! meaning of every phrase or sentence in good En- 
glish, as well as the signification of the particular words: 
they analyze the phraseology of every lesson from the 
beginning to the end; referring each word to its class, 
mentioning its different terminations and the changes of 
sense which correspond to the changes of inflection or 
arrangement, stating its connection and explaining its 
dependencies. When this exercise becomes easy, they 
proceed to distinguish the literal meaning from the figura- 
tive, one kind of figures from another, the philosophical) 
use of words from the idiomatical, and the elegant from 
the vulgar; occasionally mentioning other words and 
phrases which are synonymous, or contrary, or of differ- 
ent, though similar siguification, observing the author’s 
manner of dividing and arranging his argument, and 
committing select portions to memory, Every pupil in 
analyzing, produces some proof for what he says, derived 
either from the reason of the thing, or some other passage 
of a classical author, or a rule of art. 

In this way they learn at the same time, not only the 
definitions of words, but also the principles of General 
Grammar, aganegy Morality, Politics, Ancient Geogra- 
phy, Mythology, Logic, Rhetoric, and Criticism: yet the 
more profitable result is, that by this course of mental 
discipline the judgment is improved, the memory strength- 
ened, the taste refined, the thirst for knowledge increased, 
a studious habit contracted, and, as a natural consequence 
of being trained to systematic investigation, the mind 
becomes prepared for making exteasive and profound 
scientific acquiremeuts. 

A part of the day is devoted to English Grammar, Mo- 
dern Geography with the drawing of Maps, Penmanship, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonoime- 
try, &c. 

The number of pupils is limited to twenty-five ; and be- 
cause the treasures of Science are doubly useful in the 
possession of ingenuous and truly virtuous minds, the 
school is conducted on Christian principles with a view to 
moral improvement as well as intellectual. 

Terms per quarter of twelve weeks, $12 50. 


EARLY MORNING CLASSES. 

_ Mr. P. proposes forming a new class of young men de- 
signed for the gospel ministry, or other learned vocations, 
to read Longinus on the Sublime, in Greek, at an hour so 
early as not to interfere with other engagements for the 
day; also a class to read one of the elementary books in 
Latin. The members of these classes to have the privi- 
lege of reading with all the classes during the day, in case 
the whole number of students should not exceed twenty- 
five. Terms $5 per month, payable in advance. 

For further information reference may be had to Rev. 
Ashbel Green, D.D., LL. D., late President of the College 
of New Jersey; Rev. Samuel B. Wylie, D. I. Professor 
of Languages, Robert Hare, M. D. Professor of Cheimis- 


PRESBYTERIAN ALMANAC. 


J WHETHAM has in press, and will shortly publish, 
e the Presbyterian Pocket Almanac and Ecclesias- 
tical Register, for the year 1836; containing a short ac- 
count of the Acts of the last General Assembly—Statis- 
tics of the Benevolent Societies connected with the 
Church—List of Presbyteries, Synods, and Stated Clerks 
of Presbyteries, with their Post Office Addresses—Statis- 
tical Tables of additions to the Church—Amount con- 
tributed in each Presbytery for the various benevolent 
objects of the day, &c. &c—List of Colle es and Theo- 
logical Seminaries—Short Biographical Notices of the 
principal Reformers, from Martin Luther down—with 
various other items of useful information. The above 
work will be printed in 32mo form, on good paper, and 
bound in Morocco. 

The design is to continue the Presbyterian Pocket 
Almanac annually; and measures will be taken to en- 
large and improve it, if sufficient encouragement is given 


WESTERN MUSICAL ACADEMY. 
No. 324 Market below Tenth street, second floor, 
Entrance on Tenth street, from the Court North side of 
St. Stephen’s Church 

HE subscriber would take this opportunity of tender- 
tL ing to his friends and the public his sincere acknow- 
-edgments for the liberal patronage bestowed during the 
past year, and respectfully announce his purpose to ree 
sume the duties of his Academy for instruction in Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, on Tuesday the first of Septem- 
ber. The Evening Classes for Ladies and Gentlemen 
and Juvenile aflernoon Class, for elementary instruction 
in Singing, will be organized and taught upon the plan 
hitherto adopted ; which, by years experience is found to 
possess many advantages over the usual method, and of 
which the members of the Academy, from time to time 
have expressed their high approbation. During the va 
cation a variety of the most approved solfegio exerciseg 
have with much care been selected and prepared, which’ 
cannot fail, greatly, to facilitate improvement. Special 
attention will be paid to Children, and the principles of 
the Art, by brief lectures, and appropriate examples, 
brought within their comprehension. Private instruction 
will be given at such hours as will best accommodate the 
pupils. A limited number of Congregational Schvols for 
the improvement of Church Music, in the City or adjacent 
towns, will be taught in their respective societies, as here- 
tofore, on the most liberal terms. Among the Instruments 
taught, are, the Piano Forte, Violoncello, Violin, Flute, 
Guitar, Accordion, &c. All friendly to the cultivation of 
Music, in its various brauches, are respectfully invited to 
call at the Academy, as above, or at the Boarding House 
of Mrs. McMackin, No. 349, nearly opposite, where the 
terns, &c. will be made kuown. 

3 D. P. ALDEN, Principal. 

aug 27—4t 


PROPOSALS 


FOR PUBLISHING, IN THE CITY OF CINCINNATI, 
THE PRESBYTERIAN ADVOCATE, 


Conducted by an Association of Ministers and Lay- 
men, in the Valley of the Mississippi. 
{7 may be deemed requisite, when patronage is solicited 
for a New Publication, to offer some apology. Uur ex- 
cuse is brief. ‘I'he — critical state of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, forms the foundation of our plea. The work 
of reform, so happily commenced, but still incomplete, 
and the determined spirit of the New School party, call for 
the power of the press to defeat adverse plans, and con- 
summate the salutary measures of the orthodox. There 
does not to our exist, at present, a monthi 
publication, devoted to the general interests of the Pres- 
byterian Church, on this side of the Atlantic. The place 
left vacant by the voluntary cessation of the Christian 
Advocate, ought not to remain unoccupied. We needa 
publication, which, by receiving a place in our libraries, 
will preserve and transmit whatever is memorable in the 
history of the Church, in these eventful days, 

The PRESBYTERIAN ADVOCATE will vindicate 
the doctrines and order of our ecclesiastical standards ; 
record the interesting events of our Church history; dis- 
cuss important subjects in theology. didactic, polemic, and 
practical ; explain and illustrate difficult portions of Serip- 
ture; embrace miscellaneous essays, brief reviews, and 
literary notices; together with condensed accounts of the 
most remarkable occurrences in the religious world. 

Our proposed labours begin with this prospectus, and 
here they will end, unless the friends of truth and order 
afford a competent patronage. 

TERMS.—For twelve numbers, of thirty-two octavo 
pages each, printed on good paper, and stitched in fanc 
coloured covers, Two Dollars, in advance, or Two Dol- 
lars and Fifty Cents, at the end of the year, 

All communications addressed to the Rev. J. L. Wil- 
son, D. D., or to the Rev, John Burtt, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
=e prompt attention, provided they come post- 

aid. 

Brethren who receive these Proposals, will be so good 
as to aid in this experiment, and report the amount of pa- 
tronage in their respective neighbourhoods, as soon as 
practicable. 

Signed, by order of the Association. 

J. L. LSON, W. SCHILLINGER, 
J. BURTT, R. GILMORE 


ivi mit, |eral; Mr. Egerton (an English artist), Lu- 
feet to climb before arriving at the sum it, regis a bale Slot an: aeiaialt ona my- Nothwithstanding this, the diameter of the experiments, made sketches, and fixed our try, A. D. Bache, Professor of Natural Philosophy and S. GAZLAY. P.H.KEMPER, 
the promised land. clano pez, alt, “ : : fl wert ° Chemistry, Henry Reed, Professor of Rhetoric, &c., A. ATEN W. CUMBACK 

This year we have met with nothing of the| self. We each of us hada little bag, con-} centre is so great, and the height at which fae on ee point oo At in the University am Peansylveniss Rev. John M-Dow- ’ ' Coanaiies 
it i our Oo ClOCK w -jel, D. D., Rev. Wi ter, Rev. Alb At 
kind. We have hada run of the most favour- | taining bread,and a flask of sugar and water.|!t 1s so immense, that, from whatever part were ne way Bares, Rev. Albert and} 27 


able circumstances. We profited by the ex- 
perience of last year, and the SOth of April, 
at thirty-seven minutes after two in the after- 
noon, I planted on the highest peak of the | 
Mexican Andes, a flag, which had never float- 
ed on so high a spot before. 

We had finished all our preparations in the 
beginning of April. We had barometers, a 
compass, for want of a theodolite, which is 
too heavy to be carried up to such height, 
some thermometers, one of those little @oli- 
piles by Beauzin for heating water, a good 
telescope and a hygroscope. All these in- 
struments had been compared with those here, 
belonging to General D. Juan de Orlegozo, 
and to Professor D. Joaquim Velasquez de 
Leon, in order to enable us, on our return, 
to compare the results of the experiments 
made at the same hours by those gentlemen 
at Mexico, and by us whilst on our journey. 
I had a tent made for shelter; and we were 
supplied with hatchets, saws, ropes, and iron- 
shod bamboos: these latter are indispensable 
in expeditions of this nature. Mine was 
fifteen feet long, and I intended to leave it 


—The Indians carried our instruments and 
some provisions. We walked behind each 
other, taking care to tread in the same steps 
as the foremost guide, in order to have firmer 
cround. Of course every man carried his 
iron-shod bamboo. We advanced very slowly, 
and were obliged to rest at about every fifteen 
paces, to take breath. ‘The sugar and water 
were of immense service, for, being obliged 
to keep the mouth open to breathe, the throat 
became parched, and a few drops of sugar 
and water, every five minutes, prevented the 
pain from becoming unbearable. We zig-zag- 
ved and went sile ways. The ascent is so 
steep, that it would have been dangerous, 
and next to impossible, to have gone up in a 
straight line. 

By the time the sun appeared above the 
horizon, we had reached a great height, 
when we observed a singular phenomenon, 
but such as has already been seen on the 
banks of the Rhine. ‘The shadow of the whole 
of the volcano was completely visible on the 
atmosphere. It was an immense circle of 
shade, through which we could see the whole 


of the plain you look at the volcano, that 
part of the edge which presents itself to your 
view always appears to be the highest. 

The walls of the abyss are perpendicular. 
Three large horizontal strata are perfectly 
visible, perpendicularly striped at almost 
equal distances by black and grayish lines. 
The bottom isa funnel formed by the detach- 
ed parts which have from time to time fallen 
down, and which now do so daily. On the 
inside of the ledge, down to fifteen or twen- 
ty feet, are layers, black, red, and whitish, 
very thin, supporting blocks of volcanic rock, 
which, however, fall occasionally into the 
crater. ‘The bottom and the inclined plane 
of the funnel are covered with an immense 
quantity of blocks of pure sulphur. From 
the middle of this abyss, masses of white 
vapour ascend with great force, but disperse 
when about half way up the crater. Some 
also escape from openings in the slope of 
the funnel, and others from seven principle 
fissures, between the layers which form the 
very edge of the crater, but those do not rise 
to above fifteen or twenty feet. 


deep holes made at each rebound. At six 
v’clock we were under the tent, but too tired 
and too much agitated to be able to sleep. 


contrived to get to — the oppression came 
on again, and I suddenly , 


o’clock, the camp was broken up, at nine, we 


flowers in the forest, amongst others, a shrub 


posite the Pico de Fraile, where our guides 
were waiting for us. We made them asign 
to return to the tent, and we continued to 
descend by a different route from that which 
we had ascended. At five we were on the 
borders of the wood. We observed several 
blocks of porphyry which had fallen recent- 
ly from the summit, probably at the time of 
the earthquakes on the 13thand 15th of March. 
— had made a deep furrow fron the top 
of the sands to midway down the mountain; 
but as the accelerated motion had caused them 
to rebound in rolling to the place where they 
were, their further progress was marked by 


When awake I spoke of the crater, and if I 


awoke. 
The next morning, 30th April, at seven 


were at the Rancho, and at twelve at Ozumba. 
We collected a large quantity of plants and 


sion, Published by 


do, 1 vol., do. 


rose’s Motives, | vol., do. 


Works, 1 vol. 
Marsh’s Michaellis, 6 vols. Coleman’s Sermons. Camp- 
bell on Miracles. 


the highly respectable geatlemen whuse sons are, or have 
been, under his care. 

Mr. P. may be seen at the school room, at any time 
between 8 and 12 o’clock, M. aug 27-3t 


NEW ARRANGED EDITION OF PSALMS 


AND HYMNS. 
| grow pew and HYMNS, adapted to Public Worship, 
and approved by the General Assembly of the Pres- 

byterian Church, in the United States of America; the 
latter being arranged according to subjects, together with 
titles prefixed to each, and directions for Mus:cal expres- 
J. WHETHAM, 
22 south 4th street. 

N. B. Allorders from Booksellers, Churches and others, 
promptly executed. 


LONDON THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


UST RECEIVED, two or three cases of LONDON 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, among which are the 
following: 

Jeremy Taylor’s Works, 3 vols., new edition. 
Simeon’s do, 6 vols.,do. Tillottson’s do, 
Hervey’s do, 6 vols., do. Bloomfield’s 
Owen’s Works, 21 vols, do. Pen- 
Penrose’s Miracles. Fami- 
ly Sermons, 5 vols., do. Stackhouse’s History of the 
Bible, by Gleig, 3 vols. Lives of Eminent Chris- 
tians, 2 vols. Smith’s Works, 5 ‘vols. Halyburton’s 
True Plan of Living Temple, 3 vols. 


Howe’s 


10 vols., do. 
Digest. 8 vols., do. 


Campbell on the Gospels, 2 vols. 
Burnet’s 39 Articles. Bishop 


THEOLOGICAL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS. 
He WORKS OF OWEN, Hall, Howe Stackhouse, 

Doddridge, Taylor, Barrow, Bloomfield, Edwards, 
Lightfoot, Simeon, Jay, Fuller, Mason, &c. Horne’s 
{utroduction, Dwight’s Theology, Cruden’s Concordance, 
last edition of Stewart on the Hebrews, Burnet’s Refor- * 
mation, Lowth on Isaiah, Robinson’s Calmet, Prideaux’s 
Connections, Calvin’s Institutes, McGavin’s Protestant, 
McKnight on the Epistles, Paley’s Works, Newton’s 
Works, Newton on the Prophecies, Good’s Book of Na- 
ture, The Preacher, Pulpit Assistant, Henry’s, Scott’s, 
Clarke’s Barnes’, Gill’s, and other Commentaries, Rosen- 
muller on the Old and New Testaments, Gesenius’ Com- 
mentary on Isaiah, Bretschneider’s Lexicon, Ruenoel’s 
Commentary on the New Testament, Anthons Lempri- 
ere’s Classical Dictionary, 2 vols. with large and general 
assortment of London, German and American Theologi- 
cal and Classical Books. 


Regeneration. 


Just received an Essay on Regeneration by the Right 
Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, D. D. 
New Sunday School Books. 

The Child’s Book on the Sabbath, by H. Hooker; The 
way for a Child to be Saved; Pleasure and Profit; Influ- 
ence ; Martha; Advice to a Brother; No Fiction; First 
Foreign Mission; M. and H. Flower; Missionary Re- 
mains; Model Family; Bible Stories ; Every Day Chris- 
tian, &c. Just received and for sale by 

J.C. PECHIN, 
13 South Fourth street. 


THE RUDE BOYS REFORMED. 


< - ; -| The openings in the bottom are round which I think has not yet been described, | Lardner’s Works, 10 vols. . : 
behind us on the tup of the volcano. I took | country to the horizon, and which rose after : | Ping +l iat Mewes Works, © vols. See. Shosioch’s ae just Published the above, with several wood cuts 
wards far above it, terminating by a vapour | and surrounded by a circle of pure sulphur. nearly similar to our red laurel, but the flow- 5 vols. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. Leighton’s fadincy tone hy - ree nce ee ee 


good care not to communicate this project to 
my companions; it was possible we might 
fail in our expedition, and I did not wish to 
sell the lion’s skin before I had killed the 
lion. 

On the morning of the 15th we started. 
We had with us three Mexican servants and 


reached Zacualpam-Amilpas. Mr. Egerton, 
an English painter, who was to be of the par- 
ty, soon joined us. We hail planned to re- 
main at this place until the time should seem 
most opportune for making the attempt. 

Whilst waiting for the so-much-wished for 
opportunity I spent my time in carefully ex- 
amining, with the aid of a telescope, the sum- 
mit of the volcanos; and I made drawings, as 
accurately as possible, of the rocks, the ra- 
vines, and the courses of the lava whichareon 
this side. We then searched on the paper 
for the direction which promised the most 
success, for we well knew the guides would 
leave us the instant we reached the perpe- 
tual snow. 

At length, on the 27th, we commenced our 
march, and reached Ozumba at three o’clock 
in the afternoon. We sent for the same 

ides we had made use of last year. They 
are Indians of the village of Atlantia, which 
is at the foot of the Popocatapeti: we took 
three. We laid in provision fur four days, 
and the next morning by seven o’clock we 
had begun, with our mules and horses, to 
ascend the mountain. At one o’clock we 
arrived at the Vaqueria, a veritable swiss cha- 
let, which is used as a shelter by the keepers 
of a numerous herd of cows, and is the last 
inhabited spot on the mountain. At three 
o’clock we arrived at the point where veze- 
tation ceases. This we did by ways which 
might almost be said to be beaten, for we had 
occasion but once to make use of our hatchets. 
As you are acquainted with the Alps, I have 
nothing to say on those admirable forests of 
oaks, of firs, and of larch, which we passed 


moving from south to north, the circle de- 
scending and becoming more and more trans- 
parent as the sun rose, and in about two or 
three minutes it was entirely dispersed. 
At nine o’clock we reached the celebrat- 
ed Pico del Fraile, beyond which we could 


become of aclear yellow colour. 

This peak isa pile of reddish circular 
rocks, such as is to be found on one of the 
crests Which runs down from the summit. 
Its perpendicular height is from eighty to 
one hundred feet; the diameter is about fifty. 
It terminates in a point, and is distinctly 
visible from Mexico. 

Our guides had consented to gothus far, 
but nothing could induce them to go farther. 
Ido think they were more tired than we 
were, but certainly they were under the in- 
fluence of some superstitious fear. 

Our way to the Pico was long and fa- 
tiguing, but not dangerous. We had not yet 
met with any snow, and it had not yet been 
necessary, as last year, to climbup with our 
hands. I felt less oppression than I had fear- 
ed I should, and my pulse beat about 120 per 
minute. We were full of courage, had plen- 
ty of time before us, and the clearest sky. 
We had planned to halt at the Pico del 
Fraile, and recruit our strength by a light 
breakfast. I thought it woul be imprudent 
when at that elevation to eat much, or to 
drink spirituous liquors, for the nervous sys- 
tem is excited te a very great degree. We 
therefure took no more than a little bread, 
and a little white meat of a fowl, with a glass 
of weak wine and water; and after one 
hour’s rest at the fuot of the Pico, we resum- 
ed our Journey. 
At nine o’clock the thermometer was at 
four centigrade degrees, the barometer at 
16,472. Water boiled at eighteen centigrade 
degrees. I did not make any hygrometrical 
observations. The sky was of a much dark- 
er blue than on the preceding day. Unfor- 


There is no doubt these vapours, which es- 
cape with so much force, must carry with 
-them large quantites of sulphur in a state of 
sublimation, which are deposited on the stones 
and round the vent-holes. So much sulphur- 
ous acid gas escapes, that it was offensive to 
us on the summit. The exterior of the edge 


there is a quantity of stagonites of ice down 
to the beginning of the third stratum. The 
highest summit of the volcano is a small plat- 
form of about twenty feet diameter, with some 
of that purple sand which is so abundant at 
the base of the cone. 

You will easily feel how imposing such a 
sizht must be. Such masses of lava, of por- 
phyry, of red and black scoria, those whirl- 
winds of vapour, those stagonites, the sul- 
phur, the snow, in short, this strange confu- 
sion of ice and fire which we met with at 
eighteen thousand feet in the air, remarka- 
bly excited our imaginations. We should 
have liked to have gone all round, but we 
had not time, and I believe we had not suf- 
ficient strength. 

At three o’clock the thermometer was at 
-1-4 centigrade. The moist belt of the hy- 
groscope appeared at 34 degrees, and disap- 
peared at 33 degrees of the interior Fahren- 
heit thermometer, whilst the exterior thermo- 
meter was at 40 degrees. . 

In consequence of the violence of the wind, 
we were unable to light the spirit of oil lam 
for boiling water; but that which was muc 
more unfortunate was, that in turning over 
the barometer for the purpose of running the 
quicksilver into the ball, some globules of 
air got into the tub. The instrument became 
comparatively useless. : 

If you read attentively the description I 
have given you of the volcano, you will no 
doubt, be struck with two things. The first 
is the singular disposition of the apertures 
through which the vapours exhale. They are 
at the bottom, and ina circle so that those 
ellowish walls, a thousand feet high, and a 


ers of which are like our lily of the valley, 
white clustere with a reddish hue. 


at, Ozumba, I put up a telescope looking on 
the summit of the volcano, and for two days 
this court yard was filled with persons ww 
came to take a view of our flag floating in the 


pensable, in a country where the people 
are not disposed, and for very good reasons, 
always to believe what is told them. 


covered from our fatigues, and ver 
it in the beginning of November. 


whose fires are not dead, though its eruptions 
must have ceased many centuries before the 
conquest. 


observations. We shall extract only what is [eset 


standard’s works, introductory and concluding remarks 
on each Book of the Old and New Testaments, and a val- 
uable Caronological Index. The whole carefully revised 
and adapted to the use of Sunday Schools, Bible Classes, 
and Christians generally. Embellished with Maps and 
Engravings. 
royal 8vo vols. For sale by 


new. | 

Over head the sky was of a blue, nearly 
black; the horizon was at a prodigious height, 
almost confounding itself with the sky. We 
could distinctly see Orizaba to the east, and 
the volcano of Toluca to the west; Mexico 
and its lakes appeared at our feet, the Izla- 
ciuthatl we saw without its presenting an 
appearance of acrater; finally, I do not think 
that I exaggerate when I say we could see 
for sixty leagues around us; but a!l was con- 
fused, and as if in a transparent fog. 


lent head-ache and a very strong pressure on 
the temples; my pulse was 145 
only 108 after taking a little rest; but I was 
very little more oppressed than when at the 
Pico del Fraile. 


In the court yard of the house we lodged 


Works, 1 vol. 
Contemplations, 3 vols. 


Milner’s Church History, 1 vol. Hall’s 
For sale by 

J. WHETHAM, 
see Bookseller, 22 south Fourth street. 


UNION HALL SEMINARY. 


- the rear of the Central Church, entrance from Eighth 
street. 


The Fall Term will commence the first of 


On the 2d of May we were in Mexico, re- 
well 


leased with our excursion. We shall repeat | 


HODGE ON THE ROMANS. 


gust published by GRIGG & ELLIOT, No. 9 North 


Fourth street, A Commentary on the Epistles to the 


Romans designed for students of the English Bible, by 
Charles Hodge, D.D. Professor of Biblical Literature in 


he Theological Seminary at Princeton. 
Aug. 27—6t. if. 


In short, the Popocatepetl is a volcano 


[ Here follows an abstract of the foregoing . 


COTTAGE BIBLE. 


HE COTTAGE BIBLE and Family Expositor, 
containg the Old and New Testaments, with Prac- 


ical Expositions and Explanatory Notes. By Thomas 


Williams author of “The Age of Infidelity,” zc. &c. to 
which are added the references and marginal reading of 


he ——— Bible, together with original notes and se- 
rom Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible and other 


Edited by Wm. Patton. Complete in 2 


HENRY PERKINS, 
159 Chesnut street. 


We were excessively fatigued. Ihad a vio- 


PICKLING VINEGAR. 


URE CIDER PICKLING VINEGAR, warranted 
to be made from the best Cider, free from any mine- 


ral acid or other adulteration, and to be such as will give 
satisfaction. 


For sale by. JAMES R. WEBB, 
Temperance Grocery Store, 8. W. corner of Dock and 
econd streets. aug 27 


per minute— 


e all four were deadly 


For sale by 


HAMS FOR FAMILY USE. 


1500 JERSEY and Shay’s celebrated Hams for 


family use, warranted to give satisfaction. 
ALDWIN & COLTON, 
No. 244 Market st., above Seventh, South side, 


ale; our eyes sunk in their orbits, and our 
pee were of a livid blue. When we rested 
on the rocks, with our hands above our 
heads, or lay down on the sand with our eyes 
shut, our mouths open, and without masks, 
we looked like so many dead bodies. 
Although aware of this beforehand, I ex- 


BLACK TEAS. 


which are said to be th 


fine $1 25; Extrafine $1 00; 


§1 Teas of the last year’s importation and 


: ine Black Teas, some of| in this market. Also, by the late arrivals at New 
OR SALE, a variety of F ply ee imported. into a supply of fresh YOUNG HYSON TEA, of an ~e 
ars. Price of Best Extra-| fine quality. so on hand a general assortment o 
New York for the last ten P is Do. 75; Fine 62; Do. 50;| GR 
all of which will be sold low at the 


Catalogue of Books, and other publications, of the Ame- 
rican Sunday School Union, designed for Sunday Schools, 
Juvenile, Family, and Parish Libraries, and for general 
reading, price 374 cents. ‘This catalogue furnishes a de- 
scription of each.of the publications of the Society, and is 
designed to give a precise knowledge of their particular 
character, form, price, &c. A constant supply of above 
three hundred varieties of Sabbath School Library Books, 


—we each had a second horse | not get last year. Our names, which we then Le CU : top : le f well bound, at from 8 cents to 50 cents each, is to be had 
Pree pecs or ihuthen, In two days we imprinted with a hammer, remained perfect, | of the crater is free from snow, but within, wind. By this means I gave an undeniable ee ‘ H. BILL, Principal. | at 146 Chestnut street. “ 
only the first letters, towards the west, were | on the side whereon the sun does not shine, | proof of what we had done—a thing indis-| _A¥6- : NARRATIVE of the Visit to the American Chorch- 


A es, by the Deputation from the Ye Union 
of England and Wales. By Andrew Reed, D. D. and 
James Matheson, D, D. in2 vols. For sale by 

HENRY PERKINS, 159 Chesnut street. 


PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


APPROVED by the General Assembly of the Presby- 

terian Church, and published for their benefit, both 
large and small size, and in fine and plain binding, may 
constantly be had of the subscriber, at the lowest prices, 
either by the thousand copies or a less number. : 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches and others will 
be as heretofore immediately attended to by 

S. ALLEN, 


No. 117 Chesnut street. 


MRS. ASHMEAD’S 
SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
No. 183 Arch below Sixth street. 


‘THE duties of this Seminary will be resumed on the 
first day of September. s this Institution is now 
extensively known, it is only necessary to remark, that 
Mrs. Ashmead continues to engage the most competent 
teachers ; and that no effort shall be wanting to sustain the 
reputation of her school, and justify the confidence with 
which she has been favoured. The higher branches of 
English, French, Spanish, and Latin languages; Music, 
Drawing and Painting, are taught by Gentlemen. 
A select class of boarders is accommodated in the fa- 
mily of Mrs. A., over whom she exercises a maternal care 
and supervision. Terms for boarders as well as day scho- 
lars, may be known by inquiring at her residence. 


aug 19—3\* 


SUPER BLACK TEA. 


UPERIOR BLACK TEA of the celebrated Rose fla- 
S vour, in half chests, of a suitable size for the use of 
families. For sale at the Temperance Tea and Grocery 
Store, S. W. corner Dock and Second streets. 

JAMES R. WEBB. 


OLD JAVA COFFEE. 


yust received, a lot of very superior old Java ee 


which will be found much superior to any latel on 
ore, 


ERIES selected with much care for family use, 


‘Temperance Grocery Store North West cornerofTenth — 


and Race streets. 


perienced a very disagreeable sensation | purchase; and it is believed will be found of better 


SCOFIELD & Co. 


* London Atheneum, Nov. 15, 1834. This interest- 
ing narrative is translated from a letter addressed by Ba- 
ron Gros, Chief Secretary to the French Legation in 
Mexico, to a Friend in Paris. 


tunately, we had no instrument wherewith 
to measure its density. 


At ten o’clock we were on our way with- 


eague in circumference, appear as a screen 
to chimney flues, conducting the vapour to 
the highest level of the ground. The second 


when closely looking at one of myc ompanions. 


quality and lower prices than any of the importations of 
the present season. 


BALDWIN & COLTON’S 


I->G oods sent ta any part of the city free of expense. 


At Pico del Fraile we saw, aslast year, a' Temperance Store, No. 2444 Market street above Seventh. | July 30. 
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